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The only lOO hp. engine 
in its class...the champion 
performer! 


Americas costliest cars have 
V-type engines. Only Ford 


out Front 


WITH THE ONLY V8 ENGINE 
> INTHE LOW-PRICED FIELD! . 













New 4-ring aluminum 
pistons save ye a pur-r-ty 
penny on gas and oil! 





V-8s extra smoothness comes 
from overlapping power strokes! 





V-8 makes fewer turns 
per mile...the car" hustles” 
while the engine "loafs: 
That means longer life ! 


Look! Only Ford 
production magic brings 
you this finest type 
engine at lowest cost! 






THERES A | /7-c/_ IN YOUR FUTURE! 





One does not have to be a pessi- 
mist to be discouraged by the state 
of world affairs and «xeptical of the 
chances of achieving a real and en- 
during peace. 

The frightful slaughter of the Sec- 
ond World War convinced thinking 
men and women everywhere that the 
world must find a sane way of settling 
its disputes if civilization is to survive. 
The United Nations organization was 
launched with lofty ideals and high 
hopes. Yet, as a prominent churchman 
recently stated, we are farther away 
from peace today than when Germany 
and Japan surrendered. 

Few fair-minded people will ques- 
tion or discount Russia’s share of guilt 
in this unhappy situation. One is al- 
most compelled to believe that Russia 
does not really desire peace. Certainly 
she has followed a consistent policy 
of obstructionism and delay, mean- 
while seeing to it that she herself gets 
all that the traffic will bear in the way 
of reparations and territorial gains, re- 
gardless of what seeds of future trou- 
ble may thus be sown. 

Russia has slithered her tentacles 
into the sovereignty of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania; she has demanded $10 billion in 
reparations from Germany; lesser but 
still paralyzing sums from Italy, Fin- 
land, Austria and other small nations. 
She has taken territory from Germany, 
Poland, Finland and Rumania. Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia have been 
gobbled up completely. She has fought 
uncompromisingly for retention of the 
veto power, which, under UN rules, in- 
sures that any decisions made be to her 
liking. 

Is it any wonder the world is 
asking, “What is Russia up to?” 

* * * 

No less a person than the once- 
ardent Russophile, William C. Bullitt, 
makes it clear in his recent book, The 
Great Globe Itself, that he considers 
the Soviet government’s policies the 
only serious menace to international 
peace and American national security. 
Bullitt was American Ambassador to 
Russia from 1933 to 1936 and for 
years advocated friendliness to the 


Talking It Over 





Kremlin. Obviously, since then Bullitt 
has become disillusioned, for in his 
book he says “the essential fact of 
the Second World War was that the 
American, British and French democ- 
racies, for their self-preservation, be- 
came the allies of a Communist totali- 
tarian state against the Fascist totali- 
tarian states.” 

That military alliance, he con- 
tends, did not change the fact that the 
Soviet Union “‘was and is . . . equally 
hostile to fascism and democracy.” He 





ing and unchangeable” purpose of the 
Russian government is to _ establish 
Communist dictatorship throughout the 
world. 

In his opinion none of the recent 
Russian imperialistic expansion can be 
excused on the ground of the Soviet’s 
vital needs. On the other hand, that 
expansion does impinge on the vital in- 
terests of Great Britain and America 
—and thus casts a shadow of future 
trouble. For, as Bullitt points out, “We 
fought World War II to prevent the 
domination of China by Japan and to 
prevent the domination of Europe by 
Germany. We now face the possibility 
that the result of our sacrifices will be 
the domination of China by the Soviet 
Union and the domination of Europe 
by the Soviet Union.” 

* * * 

Bullitt is of the opinion that the 
situation is not entirely hopeless, but 
calls for firmness in resisting further 
Russian imperialism. He believes that 
appeasement of the Soviet Union will 
lead to war but that determined re- 
sistance, given meaning by strength 
and unity among the democracies, will 
make the Kremlin behave. 

Perhaps the forthright manner in 
which Jimmie Byrnes answered Molo- 
tov at the Paris Peace Conference last 
month was a signal that the worm has 
finally turned. It is high time. 


Cordially, 


} 


Publisher 
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“*. « » IT BEATS ME how a man can be so 
smart about music and so dumb about his 
hair! It looks impossible to comb, and it’s 
simply lifeless! Full of loose dandru®, too. 
A bad case of Dry Scalp. Why hasn’t some- 
body told him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic?” 


Hair looks berfér... 
scalp feels berrér... 
when you check 


Oty Scalp 








PERFECT GROOMING! ... You can check 
Dry Scalp with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a 
few drops a day make your hair look better, 
your scalp feel better. Loose dandruff is 
checked and your hair can be combed with 
ease. Remember, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic con- 
tains no alcohol or other drying ingredients. 
Excellent also with massage before every 
shampoo. It gives double care . . . to both 
scalp and hair . . . and more economical than 
other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


U.S. PAT. ore. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 








YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 








* 
EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHEINOLA 


@ The little woman's digs about your appear- 
ance may get you down at times, but you have 
to admit shoes that need a shine are not ex- 
actly becoming. Try KEEPING ’'EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA. 

x SHINOLA Wuirte will do the job for 
ce your white shoes—whether they're 
leather or fabric. And you'll like SHINOLA 
WHITE. It’s so easy to put on, but hard to 
rub off. 


SHINOLA 


_ PASTE OR LIQUID 
HINOLA) 


cours [QD¢ 








YER GRAN’MA AND ME HEV 
BEEN USIN’ 3-IN-ONE 
FER AS LONG AS 1 KIN 

RECOLLECT...NUTHIN’ LIKE IT! 


GRAN'PA... 
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Good Housekeeping 
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SELL 


PERSONAL .M 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


25 105] 


value Personal! Christ- 
mas Cards, 25 for$1 with name. Friends, others 
buy readily. Big profit for you, Also sel! $1.00 
Christmas Card Assortments, Everyday Cards, 
stationery .etc. No experience needed. Write for 

*ersonal samples. McCal 

Southern Greeting CardCo.“Scn’ FREE 
Dept. 4-7 Memphis 3, Tenn. SAMPLES 





Between 


Ourselves 





Wages and Violence: The present 
vociferous demand of some of the unions 
for higher and higher wages to keep ahead 
of inflation has an almost exact parallel 
in the man running at an ever-increasing 
rate to keep ahead of his shadow. I am 
not anti-union but I am unalterably anti- 
criminal. Your article “Too Hot To Han- 
dle’ (July 31) should make every honest 
American strap on his cartridge belt and 
artillery to help eliminate the highway 
robberies perpetrated by the teamsters’ 
unions for many years in California as 
well as in New York. A legitimate objec- 
tive of labor is to obtain a day’s wages 
for a day’s work. This does not include 
the forcible collection of a day’s wages 
for 10 minutes or kidnaping of a farmer 
and his truck, 

William J. Hazard, Boulder, Col. 


Dangerous Jalopies: I think your 
“Talking It Over’ article on safe driving 
was fine. But what about car insurance? 
This is of vital importance. Several jalopy 
drivers have run into me and not one of 
them carried insurance. They paid for the 
damage—but if the damage had been done 
to the occupants of my car, it would have 
been too bad. It is unfair for drivers who 
drive jalopies ready for the junk pile to 
menace the world-at-large by not carrying 
insurance. 

Mrs. F. E. Lee, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


Ancient Lore: Regarding your Aug. 
14 article on Dr, Julian Obermann’s trans- 
lation of the Ras Shamra tablet, complete 
copies of the translation and a commen- 
tary by Dr. Obermann are available for 
75¢ each from the American Oriental So- 
ciety, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

Ferris Stephens, New Haven, Conn. 


Workers and Drones: Too much na- 
tional government is always detrimental 
because the average individual does not 
know what is taking place. Too many 
Government employes create an unhealthy 
condition and high taxes. Like drones in 
the bee hive they are supported by the 
workers. And like the drones they need to 
be gotten rid of if the workers and the 
country are to survive and prosper. Noth- 
ing is gained by having the many hidden 
taxes that now encumber the people. They 
are deceived but not helped by such. In 
their ignorance the average individuals be- 
lieve that they are helped by subsidies 
that they help pay in taxes, to which are 
added the costs of operation. 

H. A. Robertson, Portland, Ore. 


Postwar Economy: In the welter of 
charves and counter-charges relative to 
OPA, there is one basic fact universally 
avoided. That is: You can’t indulge in an 
expensive war and not experience a tem- 


porary lowering of the standard of living 
until the wealth destroyed is replaced. 
Unwillingness to face this fact results in a 
false conception of the problems besetting 
us in the postwar era, This lack of realism 
by those who mould public opinion is cre- 
ating confusion and retarding recovery. 
Stanley B. Black, Medford, Mass. 


Smile, Darn You: In regard to the 
criticism of “grinning pictures” of men in 
public life recently voiced by one of your 
readers, I will ask this one question: Just 
what would a photo of good old Gen. 





International 


and the big grin. 


GEN. IKE... 


Eisenhower be without that famous grin? 
Improper, bad taste, disrespectful or not 
—what kind of a world would this be if 
everyone went around frowning? 
Darlene M. Shippert, Dixon, Jil. 
[You took the frown right off our brow. 
—Ebp.] 


Fed Up: Having read “The School of 
Freedom” by Wheeler McMillen in Patu- 
FINDER, I do not find myself the least bit 
excited over Russia’s “Godless _philos- 
ophy,”’. which seems so alarming to him. 
If we think it necessary to combat com- 
munism, the best method would be to 
make all our people happy, prosperous and 
contented. When he writes of “the food 
and comfdrt” which we enjoy he forgets, 
like many others, the ’30s when 25% of 
the nation was on relief, including banks, 
railroads, insurance companies and other 
bulwarks of “the American way’’—what- 
ever that is. 

W. L. Rideout, Yucaipa, Cal. 


[And at the lowest ebb of the ’30s the 


least fortunate Americans were better fed, 
clad and housed than two-thirds of the 
world’s inhabitants ever have been'—Ep.] 


Olive Branch: I have this to say to 
the U.S.S.R.: The Atomic era is no time 
for greed, jealousy and suspicion in either 
you or in U.S. It is not time for you to 
build an “iron wall” around yourself be- 
cause that only arouses distrust and even 
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belligerency in certain minority groups in 
the U.S. Friction between us is largely a 
matter of our inability to tolerate your 
oriental veiled philosophy and your un- 
sympathetic view of our hardboiled occi- 
dental way of life. Deal openly and fairly 
with us and you will find us easy to get 
along with, Here’s hopes for a thousand 
years of good will between us. 
E. Swigert, Oakland, Cal. 


Peace Formula: My recipe for world 
peace is equal suffrage in all nations plus 
encouragement for women to vote and 
take an active part in government. No 
war of aggression has even been instigated 
by a nation in which women voted and 
took an active part in government. 

M. M. Pixley, Seattle, Wash. 


Atom-Proof Rooms: I was interested 
in the PATHFINDER article on use of caves 
as protection from the atom bomb. How 
about Wind Cave in South Dakota? More 
than 3,000 rooms have been discovered 
there. 

Mrs. C. T. McLaughlin, Monmouth, JIl. 

[Thanks for the information. Perhaps a 
housing authority should compile a list of 
possible shelters, especially those like Mam- 
moth Cave with electricity and running water. 
—Ep.] 


No Hits, No Runs, No Errors: I 
have been reading about Cooperstown, 
N.Y., where they say baseball was first 
played and where the big stars of today 
go to play memorial games. I want to put 
in a word right here for the little town of 
Van Meter, Iowa, in which the greatest 
pitcher that ever lived first heaved the 
horsehide—that’s Bob Feller. How about 
passing a law that all future World Series 
be held in Van Meter in honor of Rapid 
Robert? 

E. L. Harder, Dubuque, lowa 


[That would be a fine tribute to a fine 
pitcher but there would be a little matter of 
seating capacity.—Eb.] 


Soup's On: Where do they get all 
this hooey about “people starving on a 
diet of 1,200 to 1,400 calories a day?” 
I keep a check on my caloric intake each 
day and I seldom ever have 1,400 calories. 
My work has been of an administrative 
nature and I don’t believe anyone sitting 
around in the shade is going to starve on 
1,000 calories. 

Rufus S. Jones, Riverside, Cal. 


Oops! Many thanks for your article 
“The Road to Sanity’—a very effective 
bit of writing. I am not quite serious, but 
this is a good point for you to “confess an 
error,” namely, Science & Sanity is not 
out of print, but is distributed by Science 
Press, Lancaster, Pa., and the Institute of 
General Semantics here. 

Alfred Korzybski, Chicago, TIl. 

[Unsolicited plug: Korzybski’s big book 
costs but $6, or only %4¢ a page.—Eb.] 


Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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For a beautiful lawn now and next spring 





ite <n a 
Clear area in photo shows results of Weed-No-More Treatment 





Treat lawns with this amazing 2,4-D weed killer 


Here’s the simple, sure way to banish those scraggy, 
ugly weeds that make your lawn look pock-marked and 
unkempt. Just dilute Weed-No-More with water, spray 
it on, and weeds disappear. When applied according to 
directions, most common lawn grasses are not harmed, 
soil is not injured. 


RIDS 
Your 
LAWN 
OF 
WEEDS 


8 Ounces Make 8 
Gallons, enough for 
the average lawn. 
The $2.98 Quart 
Economy Size 
makes 32 gallons. 


*Use according to direc- 
tions on package. Allow 
at least three weeks for 
killing action. If not 
satisfied that Weed-No- 


More kills weeds, send 
package to the manufac- 
turer and full purchase 
price will be refunded. 










A PRODUCT OF SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RESEARCH 
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PARKHOUND 21” 
Ideal for 
Cemeteries, Small Parks and Estates 


Eclipse quality, craftsmanship, performance and 
beauty are the standards by which the nation’s 
lawn mowers are judged. Look to Eclipse for 
the finest in precision and service. The Eclipse 


Lawn Mower Co. 


ECLIPSE NATURAL GRIP 
ALL STEEL HANDLE 
For easier, 


restful operation 
PATENTED and handling. 













LIKE 


laid. 









Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Simply glide over 
shoes—and presto!—you have a lustrous, lor 
hine. N 
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IN oi $ Low Price ROBE LS yea roc 
SHINE WITHOUT “POLISH” | —ciears LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 


friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and 


saw logs to length. Can be 


equipped to fell largest 
trees. Has clutch pulley for 
belt work. Fully guaranteed. 


Kristee Co., 869 Kristee Bidg., Akron, O, | OTTAWA MFG. CO,, 964 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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We work —We diel 


TO KEEP WARM AS TOAST - 


. 


COMPLETELY NEW! Entirely different! Never before have 
there been fuel oil heaters so truly beautiful as Duo-Therm’s 
exciting “‘furniture-style’’ Hepplewhite (above) and Chip- 





pendale Models. Inspired by famous “period” furniture 
designs, they add new beauty to your home while they give 
you workless, dirtless heat! 


Instead of lugging coal and ashes through 


your living room, picture doing this: 


On the first cool day, you strike a 
match and start your beautiful new 
Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Space Heater. 


Strike one match—that’s all the work 
you do all winter long, except see that 
there’s oil in the tank, because from then 
on you tend the fire by turning a dial! 


Exclusive Dual Chamber Burner! 
Duo-Therm’s exclusive, patented Dual 
Chamber Burner turns cheap fuel oil into 
comforting waves of clean, safe, silent 
heat—with any degree of it you need 
right at your finger-tips! 

Turn the handy control dial down and 
the heat gentles down. Turn the dial up 
and heat floods every nook and corner — 
fast—for Power-Air, Duo-Therm’s ex- 


clusive, patented blower, forces it out. 
Distributes it evenly. Gives you welcome 
floor-to-ceiling warmth. 


Power-Air Saves Up To 25%! 
Because power-driven heat is the secret 
of lower cost, as well as greater comfort, 
Power-Air saves up to 25% on fuel! 


And other Duo-Therm exclusives —like 
Special Waste Stopper, Co-ordinated 
Controls and patented Dual Chamber 
Burner that gets more heat from every 
drop of oil—help save even more. 


So why slave any longer over that 
messy old stove of yours? Let a Duo- 
Therm do the work! 


Duo-Therm Gives You All This! 


Duo-Therm heats your home with amaz- 
ing economy because of its many exclu- 
sive features. 





Duo-Therm frees you from the work 
and dirt of keeping warm because you 
tend the fire by turning a dial. 


And Duo-Therm adds new beauty to 
your home because whether you choose 
one of the smartly designed Thrift or 
Royal Models (below) or one of the com- 
pletely new furniture-style Period Models 
(above) you get a heater that’s so truly 
beautiful it looks like a million dollars in 
your living room! 


See Your Dealer! 


The full Duo-Therm line 
is now in production— 
many sizes and models in 
a wide price range. Ask 
about them at appliance, 
hardware, furniture or 
depariment stores. 


In Fuel Oil Heaters —It's Duo-THERM 


DIVISION OF MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING 3, MICHIGAN 


© 1946, Motor Wheel Corp; 


America’s Largest Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 
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Pathfinder Photo 


The Cover. This is the “back- 
vard garden” view of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial at Washington. 

Workmen rushed its ; completion 
for Jefferson’s 200th birthday anniver- 
sary, Apr. 13, 1943. But the huge 
statue inside was—and still is—plaster 
of paris painted bronze. Bronze is still 
so scarce the final statue may not be 
cast in time for the 204th anniversary. 

Critics called the memorial a 
“cage” for a statue. Others dubbed it 
“Jefferson’s muffin.” But most visitors 
admire the dome and columns, pat- 
terned after Monticello, the home 
Jefferson designed near Charlottesville, 
Va. (Monticello is shown on the back 
of the Jefferson nickel.) 


* 7 * 


Quiz. Can a rocket plane travel twice 
the speed of sound? 
(See Whooooosh!, p. 50.) 
What does the postwar typical Amer- 
ican look like? 
(See America in Motion, p. 52.) 
Who will be U.S. “atom czar’? 
(See Wanted: Man to Handle Atoms, 
p. 36.) 
Can “sleeping sickness” be conquered? 
(See Deadly Doze, p. 44.) 
What’s doing among the “big name” 
shows of radio? 
(See Fall Round-Up, p. 46.) 
Why are universities predicting their 
greatest football season? 
(See Hot College Gridiron, p. 55.) 
What U.S. agency is conducting the 
“biggest housecleaning”? 
(See Biggest Merchandiser, p. 16.) 
What may keep Governor-to-be Tal- 
madge of Georgia from office? 
(See Trouble for Talmadge, p. 15.) 
What did invasion do to the Filipinos’ 
pocketbooks? 
(See “Mickey Mouse Money,” p. 
27.) 
How has Protestantism fared in Rus- 
sia? 
(See Russia’s Baptists, p. 38.) 
What could nullify the bill to control 
Washington lobbies? 
(See What’s a Lobbyist?, p. 14.) 
Are women safer auto drivers than 
men? 
(See Gullibles’ Travails, p. 37.) 
What’s wrong with the average busi- 
ness woman's diet? 
(See Careers & Carrots, p. 41.) 
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Cooperate in the National Safety Campaign 
Near Bridgeton, New Jersey, Seabrook Farms...a mammoth Watch Where You Walk— Watch How You Drive 
30,000 acre “food factory”... annually grows, freezes, cans 
and dehydrates millions of pounds of garden foods. In such 
a huge, complex operation, transportation is vital. And only 
one means of transport... the motor truck ...can do the job. 


Trucks haul the seed and the fertilizer... trucks help harvest 
the crops and carry them to processing plants... truck- 
powered buses transport workers to and from the fields... 
and trucks deliver the packaged foods to distribution points. 





Hundreds of GMCs are used in this work. Here is a “prov- 
ing ground” for GMC power and stamina... evidence of the 
ability of GMC trucks to perform the toughest farm tasks. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 





There’s a GMC truck suited to the needs of every farm, large 
orsmall. In fact, in GMC’s wide range of models, 4 to 20 tons, 
there’s an ideal truck type for every type of truck operation. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION @ GENERAL MOTORS 
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works it will "de-charge" the energized air which would be simpler 
than sheathing ships with lead or other resistant materials. 


FARM LEADERS IN CONGRESS will recommend the trash heap for scarcity programs, 
acreage restrictions and marketing quotas, the heart of farm legisla- 
tion before the war. Production demand, they say, makes a better 
farm program. 

WORST PRODUCTION JAM in nation's history is seen for fall harvest season. 

A predicted shortage of 50,000 to 70,000 box cars a week by October 
will hold up reconversion, waste considerable food. 


HIGH—-RANKING ALLIED MILITARY OFFICERS (mainly U.S. and British) are bandying 


eee - — 


the word "war" around too loosely for it to be ignored. 


TO OFFSET SUDDEN ATTACK, the U.S. will embark on a 5-year program of prepara-— 
tion for war, but details will be fed to the public only piecemeal. 


experiments, New fuels to be used will be so hot they'll melt all but 
new alloys now being tested as materials for missiles. 

YUGOSLAV INCIDENT in itself is trivial, not worth risk of war, but is one of a 
series of actions by which Russia is consolidating power in Eastern 
Europe and trying to find out whether this country will let the 
Russian power go on expanding. 

U.S. DIPLOMATS AT PARIS say Russia wants to give U.S. people the impression 
that peace-making in Europe is impossible, that we'd better get out. 
This would leave Russia a free hand. 

HOUSING OFFICIALS think demand for housing will slacken faster than is gener-— 
ally believed because public doesn't have purchasing power to fill its 
needs and the rate of population increase is slowing. 

AS FOR HOUSING PROGRAM, it's seriously lagging with back-stage bickering among 
Housing Expediter Wyatt, Civilian Production Administration and OPA 
about ready to break into an open dog-fight. 

IT'S CLEAR NOW why Congress was so anxious to get home. Primaries have proved 
that many political fences are in bad repair. If upsets continue 
nation may wake up with Republican-—controlled House, possibly a 
Republican-controlled Senate. 


REPUBLICAN PROMISES OF LOWER TAXES have stirred Democratic Congressmen to put 
pressure on the Administration to back down from its stand of "no tax 
cuts now." If Truman agrees, personal income taxes will be reduced 
by not over 5%. Republicans are promising 20%. 

THOUSANDS OF TAX-—CHEATERS are about to be founded up. The Government has about 
16,000 specially—trained agents to do the job. 

ANNUAL WAGE is much discussed by AFL and CIO. Groundwork is being laid to 
make it a major part of wage negotiations when existing contracts run 
out, most of them next winter and spring. 

GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS AGREE that increased man—hour productivity is the only 
way to step up overall output of goods, because present methods and 
employment are just about touching the ceiling. 
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back on, but will not be quite as bad as they were in June. 


LEGAL MEAT PRICES probably will be 5-10% higher than June 30 levels and the 
Government will try to hold them there at least until the end of the 


year. 


COTTON TEXTILE PRICE CEILINGS are sure to go up again by September. Cotton 
prices keep going up, so textile prices will have to soar too. 


SUGAR REFINERY PEOPLE say it will be at least a year before any appreciable 
improvement will be shown in available sugar supplies. 
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JEANNE Cran, star of Jerome Kern’s “CENTENNIAL SUMMER,” a 20th 
Century-Fox Technicolor Hit, shows how restful Beautyrest can be! 


A timely suggestion to those who need 
NEW. BEAUTYRESTS: 





Ordinary 
Inner spring 


a There are two different kinds of inner- 


spring mattresses. In the ordinary kind 
(top) the coil springs are joined together, 
go down together, forming hollows. 
But Beautyrest’s 837 coil springs are inde- 
pendent. Not joined together. Each sepa- 
rately cushions your hips, shoulders, legs . . . 


gives you glorious “luxury comfort!” 





] While we're making more and more Beautyrests now, 


e . ° . ‘ 
there still just aren’t enough to satisfy everyone. 


So the quicker you see your dealer, the quicker you 
let him know you want a Beautyrest, the sooner you'll 
enjoy the “luxury comfort” of this fine mattress too. 


Don’t delay! See your dealer today—and settle your 


comfort problems for another 10 years! 


3, Your most important purchase! No 


other household purchase can mean as 
much to you as your mattress! 


That’s why, when you buy a mattress, it’s 
wise to buy only the best—a Beautyrest! 
Remember this: Beautyrest still has the same 
fine quality, same superior u ork manship that 
made it so famous before the war! 






4 Little more than 1¢ a night — that’s 
all it costs to enjoy Beautyrest comfort. 
Beautyrest is guaranteed to last you at 
least TEN years! What other mattress is 
as grand a value as that? 
See your dealer and order your Beautyrest 
NOW. If you dé have to wait a short while, 
it will be worth it—to get a new Beautyrest! 


Beautyrest by §|MMONS 


MAKERS OF OTHER FINE-QUALITY BEDDING 


AND THE WORLD’S ONLY ELECTRONIC BLANKET 


© 1946 SIMMONS COMPANY 
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The Nation 


Ceilings 
Widespread dissatisfaction greets De- 


control Board decision to recontrol 
some items, leave others out 


Before the ink was dry on the order 
to restore subsidies and price ceilings on 
meat, and price ceilings on soybeans and 
cottonseed, the protests began pouring in. 

Few objected to the recontrol of 
soybeans and cottonseed. The fats and 
oils shortage was obvious. But the idea 
of putting ceilings back on meat, leaving 
them off livestock, dairy products and 
grains didn’t make sense to the average 
citizen. 

Whether it makes sense or nonsense, 
butchers no later than Sept. 9 must again 
hang out their June 30 price tags. Only 
lamb and top-grade beef prices will be a 
few cents higher because subsidies on 
these items were not restored. Recontrol 
means, for example, that round steak, now 
selling from 60¢ to go¢ a lb. ought to sell 
at a top of 46¢ in the West, 45¢ in the 
East, 44¢ in the Midwest and 43¢ in the 
South. These would be the legal prices, 
but majority opinion looks upon the 
board’s decision as inadequate, says the 
revived controls won’t work. 

Outraged. CIO, loudest thumper for 
the return of price controls, says re-con- 
trolling meat is not enough and that the 
board’s action gives “greedy speculators a 
free hand to push other prices up bring- 
ing greater inflation.” 

Spokesmen for livestock interests, 
packers and retailers also are complaining. 
How, they ask, can ceilings be kept on 
meat without controls on grain, the feed 
that raises meat? The board’s answer is 
that it is powerless to restore ceilings to 
grain because of bumper crop forecasts. 





MEAT EATERS. Decontro/ Board's Thompson (left 
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But if grain prices continue to rise, says 
the board, ceilings will have to be re- 
vived. And this goes for a number of 
other items including tobacco, poultry and 
eggs. 

Meat prices, says’ the board, have 
jumped unreasonably, from 35% to 80% 
in some sections, and meat supplies will 
continue short for at least another year. 
Also the revived regulations are “prac- 
ticable and enforceable by OPA.” 

Blacker Market? But to many this 
view is debatable. Even the most optimis- 
tic doubt OPA can enforce the ceilings 
and stamp out a reviving black market. 
If OPA couldn’t do it before, how can it 
do it now, they ask. 

Meanwhile, the Decontrol Board con- 
tinues to boost scores of price ceilings. 
But they’re not yet high enough for the 
Administration to revise its wage policy. 
Talk in Washington is that despite CIO 
demands that Truman revise the policy, 
there won’t be any more changes until he 
feels the price picture is clarified. 

For labor to get higher wages, wage 
increases must be approved by the Presi- 
dent’s Wage Stabilization Board—if the 
raises are to be used by employers as a 
basis for increased prices. 


Take It Easy 


The nation’s No. 1 peacetime killer, 
the death car driver, is having a busy 
year. The traffic death toll in the first 
six months of 1946 is 15,750 killed, 540,- 
ooo injured. 

This started out to be a record year 
for traffic slaughter. April auto accident 
deaths exceeded those of April, 1941 (that 
year 40,000 died in crashes) by 4%. But 
there are indications that the rate is de- 
clining. 


President Truman’s call of a High- 
way Safety Conference in May had wide 
effect. From the White House meeting the 
apostles of traffic safety went out to 
preach the gospel of careful driving in all 
parts of the land. The result was a 
national mobilization of traffic safety on 
a scale never before equalled. And it 
paid off. In May and June traffic deaths 
slumped 21% and 19% under comparable 
figures for 1941. 

Good Effect. A survey by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association says that the 
trend is downward. It’s based on reports 
from A.A.A.’s corps of road reporters who 
cover hundreds of thousands of miles of 
highways yearly. 

Their reports show general improve- 
ment in driving due to: (1) recognition 
of the seriousness of the accident toll; 
(2) realization of the hazards of rusty 
drivers, outworn cars, unsafe tires; (3) 
improved enforcement; (4) co-operation 
of magazines, newspapers, radio and other 
media for promoting safety. 

But A.A.A. recognizes that speeding 
and reckless driving are still rampant and 
will push its campaign with the slogan 
“Take It Easy.” Says Lou E. Holland 
A.A.A. traffic safety committee chairman 
“Any letdown . . . by motorists or pedes- 
trians alike will mean speedy loss of the 
modest gains we have made.” 

A nation-wide checkup by the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police 
revealed that automobiles in bad mechan- 
ical condition are the biggest killers. One 
of every three cars whose drivers were 
questioned had one or more major me- 
chanical defects. Most common defects 
disclosed by the survey: Unsafe brakes 
faulty lights. 


60 Million Jobs 


The Commerce Department reports 
that U.S. employment has reached the 
highest peacetime level in history. More 
than 58.1 million civilians are now holding 
jobs. Added to the 2.6 million in the 
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), Mead (center) and Bell revived some price ceilings . . . but CIO's Murray said it wasn't enough. 
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FED UP. Stan Walker quits Big Town for 
pastoral quiet. (SEE: Who's Getting Old?) 


armed forces, this makes a total of about 
60.7 million employed. 

Although this total falls below the 
wartime peak of 63.1 million (which in- 
cluded 11.3 million in the armed forces), 
the number of civilians employed today is 
12.7 million higher than in 1939. 

Foresight. The report shows, among 
other things, that it is impossible for Gov- 
ernment planners to predict economic 
trends with much accuracy. A year ago, 
Administration “experts” prophesied wide- 
spread unemployment starting anytime 
from six weeks to six months after VJ- 
Day. Some estimated 1o million jobless. 
The Administration fought bitterly for 
emergency unemployment benefits to take 
care of the hungry army which never 
materialized. Unemployment now is about 
2.2 million, close to the minimum figure 
necessary to cover unemployables and 
people shifting from one job to another. 

The unexpected avalanche of jobs 
comes from several sources. Biggest is 
that consumer demand—both domestic 
and foreign—has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Another is that American business- 
men, and particularly small business- 
men, surprised everybody (except possibly 
themselves) by their ability to reconvert 
quickly from war to peacetime operation. 
They also showed unexpected capacity to 
expand, open new offices and hire more 
help when demand called for it. 

Not Utopia. The sky is blue, but 
there are some clouds. Full employment 
in most sections of the country automatic- 
ally means labor shortages in others. Rob- 
ert Goodwin, head of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, reports a “definite trend” 
toward an old-fashioned wartime man- 
power shortage. 

General Electric, up from a pre-war 
70,000 to 130,000 workers, is looking for 
30,000 more. 

On the other hand, high employment 
makes jobs harder to find. Wartime re- 
search in some industries will have to cut 
down on personnel. About two million 
jobs now held are “seasonal”—on farms, 
orchards, in canning factories——and will 
end with the fall. 
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Who’s Getting Old? 


New York, biggest and most glamor- 
ous of all big American cities, is doomed. 
More than that, she has already lost most 
of her glamor, and “like some jangle- 
nerved, gin-soaked old lady friend, grows 
ever more raucous, high-pitched, garish, 
troublesome and generally messy.” 

Or so declares Stanley Walker, one of 
the big town’s leading newspapermen and 
formerly one of her biggest pluggers. 
Writing in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Walker admits he was “by way of being 
fed up” with New York, and is deserting 
her for “fresh air, sapphire skies and the 
company of unhurried characters.” 

Walker went to New York from Tex- 
as in 1919. He got a reporting job on the 
old New York Herald, rose to be city edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune, an 
experience which he later told in his book 
City Editor. 

In his early days there, he recalled 
that dozens of people “surprised and 
warmed me with kindness—or if not ex- 
actly kindness, then certainly with the 
greatest consideration.”’ But things have 
changed since then: “Do a kind deed for 
the ordinary New Yorker today and he 
will wonder what your game is.” 

Full Life. ‘“Graciousness, repose, 
courtesy ... the very juices of good liv- 
ing” have disappeared from the city, and 
only a “garish Coney Island glitter” re- 
mains. It is in desperate financial straits; 
its transportation system is “crowded... 
indecent . . . disreputable.”’ Many of its 
industries “are in direct competition with 
industries in cities where costs are lower, 
and this way, obviously, lies ruin.” 

Another flaw: “The city is singularly 
vulnerable to attack from modern weap- 
ons.” 

Worse than anything else, Walker 
objects to New York’s night club liberals, 
the “ostentatious underdog-lovers.” 


Youngsters at the ‘’Polls”’ 


In 1948, eight million voung 
American voters will be eligible to 
cast their first Presidential ballots. 

According to a recent Gallup poll, 
53% of the new voters whose minds 
are made up think they will vote 
Democratic in 1948, while the other 
47% will vote Republican. However, 


21% of those polled say they are still 
undecided. 
“Greatest Man." In another poll 


of young people, Harvard psycholo- 
gist Donald McGranahan asked Ger- 
man and American high school stu- 
dents (14-18) to name “the greatest 
man in world history.”” Winner in both 
countries by a wide margin: The late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The 391 German students polled 
gave Roosevelt 63 votes, Bismarck 50, 
Frederick the Great 49. Hitler ran a 
poor fourth with 19 votes. Harry Tru- 
man and Charlemagne tied for seventh 
place with 8, 


“I have never regarded myself,” he 
said, “as hopelessly intolerant, illiberal, 
reactionary or deficient in humanity. And 
yet I have been repeatedly denounced... 
because, as one example, I may have 
raised a question about the propriety of 
the acts of the Political Action Committee 
of the CIO... because I thought Jeffer- 
son was a better president than Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.” 

So he is already retired to his ranch 
at Lampasas, Texas, “at least until things 
blow over a bit.” 

He'll raise “white-faced cattle, red 
pigs, black-faced sheep.” Most of all, he 
wants to “recapture a sense of freedom, 
illusory though it may be.” 


Cutting Down 


In an earnest if somewhat ’ belated 
effort to economize, the Federal Govern- 
ment has announced it will cut 104,400 
workers from its huge payroll by Nov. 16. 
Although this figure represents consider- 
ably more than the entire population of 
a city the size of Savannah, Ga., or Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., it will reduce Uncle Sam’s 
swollen civilian staff of 2,466,654 workers 
by only 1/25th. 

This 1/25th, however, is only the be- 
ginning of. the cut. Under the 1946 Fed- 
eral Employes Pay Act, a product of the 
efforts of economy-minded Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd (D.-Va.), 700,000 more Federal em- 
ployes are scheduled to lose their jobs 
by next July 1, reducing the total to 
1,662,254. 

The immediate problem of cutting 
the total Federal payroll by 104,400 in 
three months is complicated by the fact 
that three Federal agencies—War Assets 
Administration, Veterans Administration 
and the Post Office—are currently expand- 
ing by some 113,000. To make up for this, 
other agencies will have to let go a total 
of not 104,400, but 217.000. Even so, not 
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SEVENTH PLACE. Same as Charlemagne. 


The 986 American youth voted 
this way: Roosevelt, 336; Lincoln, 
227; Christ, 157; Washington, 98. 
Farther down the list, Edison got 23 
votes, Ben Franklin 12. One student 
wrote in a nameless “atomic bomb dis- 
coverer.” 
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STRIKE LEADER. AFL refused to join Curran. 
(SEE: Anvil Chorus (AFL)) 


many actual dismissals will be necessary. 

With a normal turnover of about 80,- 
ooo a month, most agencies will achieve 
the necessary staff reduction if they mere- 
ly refrain from hiring to fill vacancies. 


Anvil Chorus (AFL) 


Labor reaction is spreading from fac- 
tories to the Golden Horseshoe itself. It 
struck at New York society when the 
American Guild of Musical Artists de- 
manded that the Metropolitan Opera con- 
tinue to use 94 choristers plus giving them 
3% more pay than the $84 a week they 
get now. No opera this year, the Met 
threatened, wanting to drop 16 workers. 

In the Great Lakes area, striking CIO 
maritime workers tied up shipping when 
they stopped work to demand a 4o- in- 
stead of a 56-hour week, and wage in- 
creases from 10¢ to 18¢ an hour. Because 
90% of the iron for steel is shipped over 
the Lakes route, a prolonged strike could 
close down the steel mills. Joseph P. 
Ryan, head of AFL ship workers, charged 
the CIO was “Communist dominated,” 
urged AFL men to fight the strike. 

In East. New York shipworkers tied 
up water-front activity in Manhattan and 
New Jersey in what a union spokesman 
said was an unauthorized walkout when 
they quit work to demand one-week vaca- 
tions. 

In Chicago, CIO packing house work- 
ers said they would strike in 30 days if 
their higher-wage demands weren't met. 
Companies involved include Wilson, Swift, 
Armour, Cudahy, Morrell and several in- 
dependent operators. 

The farm machinery plants of J. I. 
Case Co. and Allis-Chalmers were still 
strike-bound after four months. Striking 
CIO workers are trying to force an 18¢ an 
hour wage increase. 


Food For the Lost 


Top bosses of overseas airlines will 
sit down in a swank New York hotel this 
month to a meal of octopus soup, squid 
chowder, salt-water snails, alligator meat, 
shark mussels, wild yams and purslane. 
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There'll be plenty of everything and sec- 
ond helpings for those who want them. 

S/Sgt. Robert Weaver of the Army 
Air Forces will be the host. 

During the war Weaver taught hun- 
dreds of fliers what to eat when forced 
down off the beaten track. 

Playing it safe, operators of overseas 
lines want their pilots to learn what 
Weaver has learned—that there’s no place 
in the world where a person will starve if 
he knows what to eat. They plan to hire 
Weaver when he gets out of the service 
next month. 

At a Washington demonstration Wea- 
ver told about a British officer who starved 
in the Burma jungle. His body was found 
on a bed of purslane, an herb with fleshy 
leaves which taste like and have the food 
value of string beans. Had the soldier 
known this, his life would have been 
spared. 


Unpredictable Voters 


Upsets and setbacks in primaries in 
the East and Midwest warned politicians 
that anything can happen in the Novem- 
ber elections. 

Biggest upset of the political season 
was the defeat of 51-year-old Sen. Robert 
La Follette, running for the Republican 
senatorial nomination in Wisconsin after 
21 years in the Senate. Political seers, 
who had nearly all predicted he would 
win, offered hasty explanations of his de- 
feat: (1) in attempting to shift from his 
own Progressive party back to G.O.P. 
ranks he was bucking a well-organized 
machine headed by Thomas Coleman, 
Madison manufacturer who went into 
politics to end “La Follette-ism”; (2) his 
pre-war isolationist record lost him vet- 
erans’ votes; (3) he lost the labor vote 
by joining the G.O.P. 

LaFollette was defeated by Joseph 
McCarthy, 37, an ex-Marine captain and 
former circuit court judge. His defeat, 
coupled with earlier reverses by isolation- 
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HALFWAY. McCarthy still had an election 
to win. (SEE: Unpredictable Voters) 








THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


What the Reorganization Bill does for 
Federal job pay: 


Now 
$25,500 
25,000 
15,300 
15,000 
10,000 
5,905 
2,168 
1,690 


Before 

. $20,500 
17,500 
14,500 
12,500 
9,800 
5,180 
1,902 
1,440 


Chief Justice 
Ambassador 
Army General 
Congressmen 
Assistant Secretary 
Junior Executive 
Stenographer 
Office Boy 

No more money for these: 
President .... 
Vice President 
Cabinet 
Administrator 

What the Government 
OweS: ...............$267,406,641,082 


. $75,000 
15,000 
15,000 
12,000 


ist Senators Shipstead of Minnesota and 
Burton Wheeler of Montana, were called 
“proof of the decline of traditional Mid- 
west isolationism.” But renomination of 
Reps. Andresen and Knutson (both R.- 
Minn.) wouldn’t support this theory. 

Lose in G.O.P. Race. In New York 
State, “leftist” forces allied with the 
C.1.0, Political Action Committee suffered 
sharp disappointments. New York City’s 
P.A.C.-and-Communist-backed Represen- 
tatives Vito Marcantonio and Clayton 
Powell both won on Democratic and 
American Labor Party tickets, but both 
lost the Republican nomination. 

Outside of New York City,. Rep. Au- 
gustus Bennet who attracted nation-wide 
attention in 1944 by defeating isolationist 
Hamilton Fish, lost the Republican nom- 
ination to Mrs. Katherine Price-Collier St. 
George, a cousin of the late President 
Roosevelt. She was supported by Fish and 
opposed by James Roosevelt. 

These and other right-wing Republi- 
can gains in New York were regarded as 
strengthening the state organization of 
Gov. Thomas E, Dewey in the coming 
gubernatorial race. 

Connecticut voters who had been 
looking forward to a highly entertaining 
battle between Republican Clare Luce and 
Democrat Chester Bowles, late of OPA, 
for a seat in the U.S. Senate received a 
minor disappointment when Mrs, Luce 
withdrew. Republican Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin who has the backing of Harold 
E. Stassen said he would seek the nomina- 
tion instead. 

Proctor Out. In Vermont, for the 
first time in the state’s history a governor 
was denied a second term. In Republican 
primaries, which constitute elections there 
as Democratic primaries do in the South, 
Gov. Mortimer Proctor lost the nomina- 
tion to Ernest W. Gibson, former Army 
colonel. To the U.S. Senate seat vacated 
by Warren Austin, newly-appointed U.S. 
representative on the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, voters named Ralph E. 
Flanders, Springfield engineer-industrialist. 

Texas voters, after a red-hot govern- 
or’s primary, went to the polls in a run-off 
contest to decide between Beauford H. 
Jester, prosperous small city lawyer, and 


Homer P. Rainey, who formerly Was 
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president of the University of Texas. 
The result: A 2-to-1 victory for Jes- 
ter, who had campaigned on a middle-road 
platform of harmony and community 
progress. Jester, whose nomination equals 
election in Democratic Texas, thought the 
primary showed the people “want no part 
of newfangled theories of government.” 


ClO’s Blacklist 


CIO’s power weapon in the coming 
elections is a tabulation of every Con- 
gressman’s vote on “‘12 issues of major im- 
portance to the American people.” 

It shows that 30 Senators and 142 
Representatives voted against the labor 
organization on too many issues. The CIO 
its box score is neither a blacklist 
nor an indorsement, but it leaves no doubt 
about whom it wants taken out of the 
Congressional lineup. 

The 12 test issues, of top concern to 
labor, include the Case strike-control bill, 
the Truman strike-draft bill, FEPC, hous- 
ing and minimum wage legislation, price 
ceilings on homes, OPA, limitation of de- 
bate on the poll tax removal bill. Their 
votes on such important issues as recipro- 
cal trade, Bretton Woods and excess prof- 
its were not listed. 

Never Wavered. Two of the 96 
Senators—Mead (D.-N.Y.) and Guffey 
(D.-Pa.)—voted the CIO way on all 12 
‘issues. Two others—Stewart (D.-Tenn.) 


Says 


and Johnston (D.-S.C.)—voted against 
CIO on all 12. 

Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) whose 
record on international issues is ‘“‘good”’ 


gets a black mark because he voted against 
CIO in five of seven chances. He rates 
below Sen. LaFollete (R.-Wis.), a primary 
casualty with an isolationist tag, whose 
CIO rating is 9 votes for, 3 against. 

In the case of Rep. Marcantonio 
(ALP-N.Y.), the CIO rating is an invita- 
tion to non-partisan voters to dig deeper. 
Once denounced by the American Labor 
Party, now an instrument of the CIO 
Political Action Committee, as an “out 
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WON'T STARVE. Wheeler's defeat was well 
timed. (SEE: First Congress Pensions) 
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P.A.C.'s DREAM MAN. Mead always votes 
“right.” (SEE: C.l.0.'s Blacklist) 


and out Communist,” Marcantonio wins 
approval on the basis of his 12-0 voting 
record. 

The CIO score sheet, supplement to 
the CJO News, contains pictures of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, CIO president Philip Mur- 
ray, and the late PAC-chief Sidney Hill- 
man, but none of President Truman. 


First Congress Pensions 


Montana Democratic Senator-reject 
Burton K. Wheeler won't be around when 
the 80th Congress convenes in January. 
But he’s eligible to draw a Congressional 
pension under the new law which goes into 
effect the first of the year. Having served 
in the Senate since 1923, Wheeler could 
draw $4,900 a year. 

Signs are that the exodus from Con- 
gress will be heavy. Already more than 
60 members (upwards of 25 beaten in 
primaries and 36 retiring) will be eligible 
(at 62) to receive pensions up to three- 
fourths of their annual pay. The range is 
from $1,500 to $7,500 a year, depending 
on average pay and length of service. 

Requirements: At least six years of 
service in Congress; payment of a min- 
imum $2,674 to the Federal retirement 
fund. (Larger payments would mean 
larger pension checks, ) 

Rep. Hatton W. Sumners (D.-Tex.) 
who at 71 is retiring from the arena after 
17 terms could qualify for the largest 
pension: $6,300. Sen. Robert M. LaFol- 
lette Jr. (R.-Wis.), defeated at 51, would 
have to wait 11 years to be eligible. 

Rep. Clare Boothe Luce (R.-Conn.), 
who is retiring, isn’t eligible because she 
served but four years. New members of 
the incoming Congress can qualify for 
future pensions by having 6% of their pay 


deducted. 


What's A Lobbyist? 


Ben Marsh, at 69, has worked in 
Washington 4o years for what he feels to 
be good government. He has appeared 
before countless Congressional commit- 


tees, heckled individual Congressmen, 
written letters, made broadcasts and or- 
ganized meetings. His one-man organiza- 
tion is called “The People’s Lobby, Inc.” 

Now, for the first. time, he has ac- 
quired a legal status. He is an officially 
registered lobbyist and will have to tell 
who furnishes his money. 

After more than a century of expos- 
ure to pressure groups—not all as open 
and above-board as Marsh’s—Congress 
has passed a law to regulate them. Any- 
one who collects money for “the principal 
purpose” of influencing legislation must 
register with the Clerk of the House and 
the Secretary of the Senate. At three- 
month intervals the lobbyist must report 
money received and from whom, paid out 
and to whom. 

Always On Hand. Lobbyists have 
been present in Washington since the Gov- 
ernment itself moved there. Today, the 
number of lobbies in Washington is con- 
servatively estimated at 1,000. 

The new law has caused no little con- 
fusion. A typographical error makes one 
section meaningless (the word “rendered” 
was substituted for “render” ). The law de- 
fines a “person” who must register as in- 
cluding “‘an individual, partnership, com- 
mittee, association, corporation, or any 
other organization or group of persons.” 
Members of some of the bigger lobbies 
wonder whether each individual must reg- 
ister, or just the organization. 

Uncertainty. Newspapers, magazines, 
political committees, etc., do not have to 
register, but such borderline groups as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and AFL are holding off to see how 
the law is interpreted in their cases. 

The CIO will register, however, and 
lobbyists in general are hastening to com- 
ply. Some 400 forms have been distrib- 
uted and hundreds of registrations are ex- 
pected before the 8oth Congress meets for 
the first time in January. 

For failure to comply, the new law 
provides penalties up to $5,000 fine and a 
year in prison or both. 
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40 YEARS OF IT. Marsh acquires legal status. 
(SEE: What's a Lobbyist?) 
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HAPPY AM I. Gene won, but Court may clip 
him. (SEE: Trouble for Talmadge) 


Trouble for Talmadge 


Yankee laws are heckling Georgia 
again. Governor-to-be Gene Talmadge 
may not get to be governor after all. 
True, he won the Democratic nomination, 
which ordinarily equals election in Geor- 
gia. But now a lawsuit filed by several 
Georgia citizens in Federal Court brings up 
the annoying question: Is it legal? 

The suit charges specifically that 
Georgia’s “county unit” electoral system 
is unconstitutional, that it does not give 
the people representative government. In 
the recent primary, for example, Tal- 
madge got fewer votes than his opponent 
but won the nomination anyway. In the 
same primary, four Congressmen were 
- defeated for renomination; three of them 
got bigger popular votes than the candi- 
dates who defeated them. 

Units vs. Voters. The county sys- 
tem gives each of Georgia’s counties from 
two to six “unit” votes. In any election, 
the number of unit votes a candidate gets 
decides his fate. Originally, the number 
of unit votes a county controlled was 
based on population, but mass migrations 
to cities in recent decades have thrown 
the system far off balance. Today, a 
rural county with 10,000 voters may have 
two unit votes, a metropolitan county 
with 500,000 voters only six. Thus 50,000 
voters in three small counties can out- 
vote 500,000 voters in one big one. 

Consider the case of Rep. Helen 
Douglas Mankin. She ran in Georgia’s 
fifth district, made up of three counties. 
About 103.000 people voted. She got 
53,000 ballots, her chief opponent got 
43,000, a third candidate got 7,000. But 
when the unit votes were tabulated, Mrs. 
Mankin got only six; her opponent, who 
had trailed 10,000 behind in_ popular 
votes, got eight. ‘ 

Wanted: One Governor. A Federal 
Court decision ruling this system uncon- 
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stitutional would bring about a complex 
legal snarl in Georgia. It would mean, 
first, that Talmadge could not legally take 
office or, if he had already taken office, 
was not legally entitled to it. But Tal- 
madge’s opponent, James Carmichael, who 
won the popular vote but lost the unit 
vote, says that because he ran on the unit 
system, he will stick by its results. 

If neither candidate could or would 
take the governorship, the state constitu- 
tion provides that present Gov. Ellis 
Arnall would rémain in office until his 
successor has been chosen and qualified. 
To choose a successor would require a 
special election. And there is no provision 
in Georgia’s constitution for holding spe- 
cial elections. 

Baffled Georgians blame the whole 
mess on “meddlin’ Northerners.” 


Needed: CIG-Men 


A 47-year-old light-heavyweight wants 
Congress to give him a blank check for 
umpteen millionedollars. 

“Don’t ask me whom I'll hire or how 
many I'll need,” he says. “And you won’t 
know how I spend it.” 


This bold young man is Lt. Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, a nephew of Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg. Once or twice a 
month he reports to the Secretaries of 
State, War and Navy and Adm. Leahy, 
the President’s Chief of Staff. He is at 
the front of what may be one of the most 
important postwar jobs in the national de- 
fense. 

His reports are made at hush-hush 
sessions of the new National Intelligence 
Authority. When the wartime Office of« 
Strategic Services (OSS) was folded up, 
the War Department created Strategic 
Services Unit, which now gives way to the 
National Intelligence Authority. 

Gen. Vandenberg is director of the 
central intelligence group. This is set up 
to bring together all foreign “‘positive” in- 
telligence, now separately collected by 
various departments and to present it to 
the higher-ups. 

Each afternoon CIG delivers an en- 
velope marked TOP SECRET to Harry 
Truman’s desk, Inside is a digest of the 
day’s reports from the State, War, Navy 
and Air Forces intelligence sérvices and 
other sources. 

“Positive” intelligence is distinguished 
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from “counter” intelligence. “Counter” is 
information as to what other nations know 
or are seeking to know about U.S. plans, 
and methods they are using to get U.S. 
facts. 

No False Beards. What Gen. Van- 
denberg wants is official recognition from 
Congress to assure permanence for the 
group. He doesn’t want any such loose- 
jointed intelligence setup as we had be- 
fore the war, nor does he want another 
OSS, which was strictly a war-baby com- 
posed of “cloak and dagger” men picked 
up from all branches of the armed serv- 
ices as well as from civilian ranks. 

War Department’s Strategic Services 
Unit has no direct connection with CIG. 
SSU agents (old OSS men) operate all 
over the world. 

Gen. Vandenberg’s office is on the 
second floor of the new War Department 
building. On his alertness may depend 
whether the British-American Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, two floors above, are 
caught napping by some atomic Pearl Har- 
bor five or 10 years from now. 

And Gen. Vandenberg’s being alert 
depends on that multi-million blank check 
from Congress. 


Hazards of Farming 


An oldtime rural wisecrack was: 
“You never get rich on a farm, but it’s 
safe.” 

Today farming has become one of 
the most dangerous of occupations. Farm 
occupational deaths in 1944 accounted for 
25% of all industrial occupational deaths. 
Out of every 100,000 farm workers, 53 
died from accidents incurred doing farm 
work, 

Last year, non-fatal but disabling 
accidents happened in more than 900,000 
farm homes. A half million other non- 
fatal accidents happened to farm people 
on and off farms. 

As in industrial accidents, every farm 
accident has a cost tag attached, and while 
the farm safety record is getting worse, 
the industrial record is improving. Steel, 
once considered high on the dangerous 
list, now ra fifth safest. Farmers could 
well take a tip from industry’s efforts. 


Biggest Merchandiser 


The biggest housecleaning job in 
modern times is under way in the War 
Assets Administration. The man behind it 
is WAA’s new boss, Maj. Gen. Robert 
M. Littlejohn, who as ETO quartermaster 
chief kept Eisenhower’s men well supplied 
with guns and butter. 

When Littlejohn took over at WAA, 
he found that huge piles of radio, radar 
and other surplus electronics equipment 
were gathering dust in warehouses all over 
the U.S. In fact, WAA had no less than 
75,000 separate lists of such equipment. 
But not one had been processed although 
10,000 ex-G.I. communications men were 
clamoring for a chance to buy the stuff to 
start repair shops and other business 
ventures. 

Littlejohn moved quickly. He swept 
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52 consultants at $35 a day off the WAA 
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HOUSE-CLEANER. Littlejohn wants to sell 
out, quit. (SEE: Biggest Merchandiser) 


electronics section payroll; moved the sec- 
tion lock, stock and barrel under the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Aircraft Dis- 
posal; gave a fighting Irishman, former 
Col. George H. Moriarity of the Army 
Air Forces, the job of making it tick. If 
that failed, it was a sure bet Littlejohn 
had other tricks up his sleeve. 

Clean Sweep. Job No. 2 for Little- 
john was to look into charges of irregu- 
larity in WAA which handles 90% of the 
surplus property sales. A Congressional 
investigation was under way when Little- 
john relieved Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Greg- 
ory as WAA topkick. Chief snipers were 
Senators Wherry and Wiley. They charged 
WAA practices diverted equipment to big 
business and others lacking priorities. 

Littlejohn told his subordinates some 
dishonesty could be expected in an opera- 
tion so big, started digging out the facts. 
Now WAA enforcerfent agents are inves- 
tigating 1.200 cases of alleged irregulari- 
ties and misconduct, including 374 com- 
plaints that veterans misused G.I. priori- 
ties to obtain war surplus property for 
private business concerns. Arrests total 
30, eight of them involving Government 
employes. And Littlejohn will dig deeper, 
sweep out dark corners, 


Deeper in the Red 


Before fiscal year 1947 was 38 days 
old, U.S. spending had piled up a $1.2 
billion deficit, 63% of the $1.9 billion 
Shortage President Truman had predicted 
for the entire year. 

The budget for the year ending June 
30, 1947, totals $41.5 billion, but at cur- 
rent rates of wenden there'll be a clear 
miss by $ro.8 billion. To offset it, Truman 
says he'll cut down Government expenses 
and he forecasts a flood of tax collections 
not counted on before to wash out the 
fast accumulating debt. 

As early as last January, the Presi- 
dent estimated $36 billion would cover 
1947 expenditures. With some $31.5 bil- 
lion expected in revenue, Administration 
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RED FLAG. Governor Al Smith (left) pulled it down, Ex-President Herbert Hoover (right) 
saw it going up. (SEE: Then and Now) 


leaders then cheerfully predicted the Gov- 
ernment wouldn’t go in the hole more 
than $4.5 billion for the year. But in 
later revenue estimates, Treasury officials 
predicted 1947 would produce some $8.1 
billion more than was expected—($5.5 
billion in income taxes)—which if true, 
and if expenditures were held down, would 
net a $2.6 billion profit. 

What's a Billion! But expenditures 
weren't held down. Congress started buy- 
ing “extras,” and so did the President, 
none of which had been included in earlier 
budget estimates. When these were added 
up, spending had jumped another $7.5 bil- 
lion. Hurried cuts in departmental budgets, 
however, brought it down to $5.5 billion. 

Of the $7.5 billion increase over 
January estimates, $4.4 billion went for 
new legislation, including $2.4 billion for 
terminal leave pay, $600 million for in- 
creased pay te military personnel, $200 
million for war damage to the Philippines, 
$1 billion more for veterans’ benefits, and 
$200 million to increase wages for postal 
employes. 

Truman says we'll still reduce the 
national debt from $268.6 billion to $261 
billion by next June 30. 

How? “By taking it from a $12 bil- 
lion treasury cash balance,” explains the 
President. 


Then and Now 


In August Americans celebrated the 
first anniversary of VJ-Day. They could 
look back on a year of peace. To many 
of them, the accomplishments of the first 
postwar year seemed little to cheer about, 
so they merely refrained from cheering. 

Others tried to size up the situation 
more objectively. They compared where 
they stood a year after World War II with 
where they (or their parents) had stood 
not quite three decades earlier, a year 
after World War I. They found both sim- 
ilarities and differences. 
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In November 1919, Americans were 
complaining about the high cost of living, 
and they had more cause than they do in 
1946. In the first 12 months after the 
1918 Armistice, prices of food, clothing, 
rent and other essential things had gone 
up 14%. This time, what with black 
markets, no one knows the true figure. 

On Armistice Day of trg1Q9, strikes 
paralyzed the iron and steel industries. 
Even so, production was comparatively 
better than today in some businesses. For 
instance, if a man had the money to pay 
for a car in November 1919, he could 
often get immediate delivery—because 
manufacture of passenger cars had not 
been stopped during World War I. 

Still Germany. A year after World 
War I the peace treaties, such as they 
were, had already been written but the 
League was not yet officially born. This 
time the United Nations was already fol- 
lowing its shaky course, but the peace 
treaties were still unwritten.and the major 
peace treaty—the one which would de- 
cide the fate of Germany—was still so 
controversial it was not even being dis- 
cussed officially. 

Communism and_anti-communism 
were rife then as now. Russian -eommu- 
nism was still young, but if its actual 
menace was less, its manifestations in 
some respects were more ominous. One 
day in 1919, U.S. Post Office inspectors 
discovered 34 bombs being sent in the 
mails to Cahinet members and other Gove 
ernment officials; a few were actually de- 
livered. The residence of U.S. Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer,» leading anti- 
Red, was wrecked by a bomb which killed 
the man who carried it. In New York, 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith signed a bill banning 


exhibition of red flags in the state. 
Some Fired. On Victory Day a year 
after World War II, the State Depart- 
ment announced it had discharged 40 
employes for “close connections or in- 
volvement with foreign governments or 


their organs.” The announcement men- 
tioned Communists, Nazis and Fascists. 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover, in a 
birthday speech a few days earlier (he 
was 72), declared that ‘ the dominant note 
in the world a year after World War I 
was hope and confidence. Today it is fear 
and frustration. . . . My own impression 
is that Russia is obstructing to gain time 
for elimination of all non-communistic 
elements. . . . Her invigorated fifth col- 
umns in every country add to confu- 
MOM. ss," 


Livestock’s Ellis Island 


Just off the coast of Nicaragua is 
small, rocky Swan Island. Located in the 
hurricane area, its main use has been as 
a weather observatory. Nine or 10 weather 
observers make up its entire population. 

But now the island will have a new 
use. Congress has picked it as an inter- 
national quarantine station where live- 
stock from any part of the world may be 
brought for inspection. 

The idea is to doubly-insure the U.S. 
against admitting diseased cattle, partic- 
ularly carriers of the dread hoof and 
mouth disease. Also, it will speed up the 
entry of new, desirable South American 
strains for breeding and help the Latins 
control the import of diseased stock into 
their own countries. 

Once such a disease gets a foothold 
anywhere on the continent, it inevitably 
“washes” across the borders. 


Killed by Default 


Of the basketful of bills dumped on 
President Truman’s desk during Congress’ 
last week in session, 16 were killed in the 
White House by what is known as the 
“pocket veto.” 

This is a somewhat gentler method of 
defeating a bill than by regular veto, when 
the President sends it back to Congress 
with his objections.eBy the pocket veto 
method, the President simply lets the bill 
lie about without signature until 10 days 
have passed. If by that time Congress has 
adjourned, the bill is dead and will not 
become law. 

Basic Law. The pocket veto is pro- 
vided for in the Constitution: “If any 
bill shall not be returned by the President 
within 10 days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the 
same bill shall be a law, in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law.” 

This method of bill-killing was little 
used in the early days of the Republic. 
Madison was the first President to employ 
it. By 1865 only 21 bills had been pocket- 
vetoed. Since 1901, however, 349 have 
been killed this way. 


Good Act, But... . 


Gerard D. Reilly, who knows more 
about the Wagner Act than any man in 
Washington, thinks it ought to have a 
face-lifting. 

Stepping down as a member _ of the 
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National Labor Relations Board, Reilly 
ends 13 years of the closest association 
with the Act. He was assistant solicitor 
of the Department of Labor in 1935, when 
the Act became law. Later, as solicitor, he 
helped to put it on its feet. In 1941, he 
moved up to NLRB. It has since been 
his guiding star in making hundreds of 
decisions in labor cases. 

Reforms. In his NLRB farewell, 
Reilly has kind words for the Wagner 
Act. It is, he said, a “basically sound labor 
policy because it is important to give 
workmen the right to bargain collectively 
and protection from discrimination for 
doing so.” But he suggested four changes 
that should be made immediately: 

(1) Clarify the status of foremen and 
other supervisory employes. The Act 
doesn’t say whether these workers have 
the right to organize. Hot disputes have 
resulted, 

(2) Discourage jurisdictional strikes 
where two unions battle it out for the 
right to organize a plant while the em- 
ployer is forced to cool his heels. The 
Act guarantees workers’ reinstatement 
with back pay in such disputes. Reilly 
would strike out that protection. 

(3) Extend jurisdiction over unions 
boycotting an employer because he is in 
dispute with anotker union. 

(4) Transfer NLRB’s prosecuting and 
enforcement functions to the Labor De- 
partment. Make the board a fact-finding 
and judicial body which would bolster up 
public confidence in its impartial func- 
tions. 

Reilly suggested two 
NLRB procedure: 

Give employers the right to petition 
for an election when only one union claims 
bargaining rights. Now at least two unions 
must be competing in a plant before the 
employer can ask for an election. 

Give the employer equal right to 
speak freely, short of intimidation, during 
union-organizing campaigns. Under pres- 
ent practices he must remain silent while 
unions are trying to organize his plant. 


changes in 
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13 YEARS OF IT. Reilly gives Wagner Law 
going over. (SEE: Good Act, But .. .) 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


Strength Through Smallness 


The towns and smaller cities of,the 
United States are immensely more sig- 
nificant today than they were a year 
and a half ago. 

In all that has been written about 
the atomic bomb, little has been said 
about the one fact that is truly tre- 
mendous. 

Costly tests were conducted at 
Bikini to find out what the bomb would 
do to ships. None was needed to deter- 
mine what even the present bombs can 
do to a large city. That was exhibited 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The clear fact is that no large city 
—and nothing that depends upon cities 
—can survive the explosion of an atom- 
ic bomb. 

Much of American transportation, 
electrical pOwer, communication and 
other essential service centers in large 
cities. As long as this remains true, 
destruction of central city areas can 
cripple activities that are far removed. 

* x 

A Major Book. In a recent chal- 
lenging book, Cities Are Abnormal, ed- 
ited by Elmer T. Peterson, may be 
found a great deal of information that 
Americans might well be thinking over. 

For instance, Prof. Warren S. 
Thompson points out in one chapter 
that, “In 1939, 33 industrial districts 
produced 59.1% of the value of all our 
manufactures. These 33 industrial dis- 
tricts included only 97 counties and 
1.7% of our total area, but they con- 
tained 35.3% of our total population 
and almost 55% of all the wage earners 
engaged in manufacturing.” 

Prof. Thompson further indicates 
that 57% of the workers in the steel 
industry are concentrated in a few 
large mills in two relatively small 
areas. The Pittsburgh - Youngstown - 
Cleveland area alone has 42.4% of the 
steel workers, and about 15% were 
(1939) in the Chicago-Gary area. 

The motor vehicle industry, which 
not only makes much of our mobile 
equipment but also a large part of 
heavy ordnance in war-time, finds no 
less than three-fifths of its production 
centered in Detroit and a few nearby 
Michigan cities. 

Giving figures on the production 
of electricity, Prof. Thompson says 
that “the destruction of the ros largest 
installations would reduce the generat- 
ing capacity of the industry by 51%.” 

Any study of the centralization of 
vital war-time industries would reveal 
that even in this vast country, a rela- 
tively few atomic bombs would break 
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down the nation’s ability to defend 
itself, 
e “-% 

No Time for Bigness. National 
defense, however, is only the most 
urgent consideration. Few of the orig- 
inal reasons for large cities still have 
force. 

Once a port or navigable stream, 
or a railroad junction, afforded the 
only suitable location for a commercial 
center. Once steam power, which could 
only be transmitted the length of a 
belt and shaft, made large factories 
economical. 

Now, highways and motor trans- 
portation are available everywhere. 
Electrical power can be transmitted 
great distances, and sub-divided into 
quarter-horse units. 

The social advantages of the small 
community certainly may be equal and 
often are superior to those of the over- 
grown city. 

In the smaller center individual 
property ownership is easier. Far more 
individuals can be their own bosses. 
The fundamental bases of good citizen- 
ship are more accessible. 

os 

Realizing Values. No place any 
more needs to apologize for being 
small. The only occasion for apology 
will arise when the small community 
fails to appreciate and make the most 
of its advantages. 

* ¢'¢ 

The Bomb. The more thoroughly 
Americans think over the realities of 
the atomic bomb, the more certainly 
the advantages of decentralization will 
be understood. But the advantages 
were there before the frightening new 
method of destroying civilization be- 
came a factor. 
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What's Earl Up To? 


Officials in the State and Justice De- 
partments are more interested than they 
publicly admit in the new role of Earl 
Browder, deposed leader of the U. S. Com- 
munist Party. 

Browder was the man who steered the 
party through the crises of the Russo- 
German pact, 1939, and the German at- 
tack on Russia, 1941. These moves called 
for acrobatics of a kind rarely required of 
a political leader, even of a minority party. 
But in the end Browder was kicked out of 
leadership for these somersaults, and espe- 
cially for his agreement to abolish the 
party after Pearl Harbor. 

Now, however, in his newly acquired 
private job as cultural relations liaison 
man between U.S. and Russia, he enters a 
field where the pattern of his behavior is 
not yet known. 

Literary Agent. Observers — and 
some officials—see the blunt, business-like 
Browder holding a singular position in 
which he can aid Russia and communism 
immeasurably. Cultural relations advisors 
of Secretary of State Byrnes have long 
urged improvement in the relations be- 
tween the two countries through and by 
exchange of literature. Therefore, Brow- 
der’s position as agent for Soviet publish- 
ers can hardly be criticised by the Govern- 
ment. 

Propaganda? Yet it may be difficult 
to draw the line between such work and 
that banned under the 1934 treaty where- 
by the Soviet government was recognized. 








Russia then agreed not to do anything to 
aid any party in the U.S. advocating the 
overthrow of the Government. 

There is also conjecture over Brow- 
der’s own statement that, in his new job, 
he does not have to register with the Jus- 
tice Department as the “agent of a for- 
eign principal.’”’ Even correspondents of 
private enterprises from abroad have had 
to do this throughout the war. 

Technically, Browder may be safer by 
not registering. If he were to commit some 
technical violation of his contract as a 
“cultural relations agent,” he could not 
be prosecuted for breaking a registration 
promise if he had never filed one. 

Browder no doubt recalls that when 
George Sylvester Viereck went to jail, it 
was on this charge—he had engaged in ac- 
tivities beyond those indicated in his regis- 
tration certificate. 


Third House 


In every Congress, toward the end of 
the session, much legislation is shaped by 
a conference committee. This means a 
mere handful of men often have the last 
say on bills on which the Senate and House 
have disagreed. 

A “third house,” the late Sen. Norris 
of Nebraska called this committee. Three- 
fourths of all the important measures dis- 
agreed on by the two houses, he said, 
finally became law in the form worked out 
by a conference committee. 

This was one reason the Nebraskan 
plumped continuously for the Lame Duck 
amendment. His idea was that with the 
biennial short session of Congress abol- 
ished, and with annual sessions beginning 
in January, the two houses would have 
more time to deal with contentious legis- 
lation. The “arbitrary” power of the com- 
mittee would be clipped. 

That Norris was too optimistic was 
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BOOK SALESMAN. Browder gets going over on his return from Russia. (SEE: What's Earl Up To?) 
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HE STARTED IT. Jefferson's rules still hold. 
(SEE: Third House) 


proved by the outcome of the OPA bill. 
Itching to break away, most members 
would have accepted almost any kind of 
bill the conferees threw at them. 

Conference committees still are guided 
by rules drawn up by Thomas Jefferson 
when he presided over the Senate as Vice 
President. Conferees are not supposed to 
insert any new matter in the bill, nor are 
they supposed to take out provisions on 
which the two houses have agreed. Senate 
members are appointed by the presiding 
officer of the Senate, House members by 
the Speaker. 

Not Crowded. Usually the conferees 
comprise the chairmen of the committees 
handling the bill and the ranking majority 
and minority members of those commit- 
tees. Occasionally one of these may be 
displaced by a member sponsoring the 
bill. On especially important bills the 
number of conferees from each house may 
be more than three. On the OPA bill 
there were seven from each committee. 

Conferences on a bill may be either 
“free” or “‘simple.” In a free conference 
the conferees can use their own judgment. 
In a simple (or specific) conference, they 
are supposed to follow the “line” adopted 
by their own group. The House is more 
likely to insist on its own viewpoint. 

Sometimes conferees report that they 
have agreed on certain issues, cannot agree 
on others. In that case, instructions given 
the conferees on points still in disagree- 
ment may be waived or renewed. 

Once a conference report is submitted 
with all points of difference reconciled, it 
may not be amended in either House, but 
must be accepted or rejected in its en- 
tirety. 


Live Dangerously! 


When 2,000 Zionist-minded U.S. war 
veterans came to Washington to demon- 
strate before President Truman against 
the British-U.S. Palestine policy, nine 
Army MPs were detailed to the veterans’ 
camping ground to keep order. 

Also, presumably the MPs were to 
protect the President from firebrands, if 
there were firebrands among them. 

The day after the War Department 
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fired five civilian employes from the Aber- 
deen (Md.) Proving Grounds on suspicion 
of being Communists, 400 enlisted men 
and 22 officers were alerted in Washington 
—to protect the Secretary of War. 

The next week (perhaps because abu- 
sive letters kept coming) a permanent de- 
tail of 104 men was assigned to guard the 
Secretary. Eight of them are posted in his 
outer offices. 


Supreme Court Split 


Back in the early days of the New 
Deal, President Roosevelt ran into his first 
serious snags when the Supreme Court be- 
gan cracking down on some of his pet proj- 
ects—like the NRA—and calling them 
“unconstitutional.” Roosevelt, looking for 
some way around this obstacle, decided to 
use the same method British Prime Min- 
isters had used on the House of Lords— 
instill some new blood into the Court. In 
other words, “pack” it with Justices who 
agreed with his ideas. 

To bolster his argument that changes 
were needed in the Court (it did not 
meet a sympathetic public response), 
Roosevelt said the judges were divided 
among themselves—they couldn’t seem 
to agree.-on what the law was. At that 
time they were turning out an average of 
19% divided and 81% unanimous verdicts. 
As FDR put it, there was a “persistent 
and dramatic split among the Justices,” 
and “a welter of uncomposed differences” 
had brought “the law, the courts and in- 
deed the entire administration of justice 
dangerously near to disrepute.” 

President Roosevelt’s proposal to 
pack the Court by increasing its size died 
young, but inevitably, as the years went 
by, he did manage to pack it anyway, 
simply by staying in office and appointing 
men of his own choice to fill vacancies. 

Result. What was the outcome? The 
vear the court-packing bill was introduced, 
there was dissension in 19% of all deci- 
sions. But by 1941, the Justices managed 
to agree on only 62% of the cases. By 
1944, Roosevelt’s last full year in office, 
divided opinions accounted for 60% of all 
verdicts handed down by the Supreme 
Court. Average for the years 1941 to 


1945: 48% unanimous, 52% divided. 
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GOT HIS WAY. Not that it helped the situa- 
tion. (SEE: Supreme Court Split) 
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R-a-i-n. 

Ramey, Not Rainey 
Homer A. Ramey, short, owlish, 
bespectacled Congressman from Toledo, 
Ohio, wants it known that (1) he is no 
carpetbagger, (2) he has never been a 





R-A-M-E-Y. Rep. Ramey 


university president, (3) has never 
written a book, and (4) has not been 
running for governor of Texas. 

His trouble stems from the fact 
that a man in Texas named Homer P. 
Rainey has been running for governor, 
was once president of the University of 
Texas, and has written several books. 

Rep. Ramey said Texans kept ask- 
ing him: “What's an Ohio congressman 
doing, running for governor of Texas?” 
Some bluntly accused him of being a 
carpetbagger, others of having written 
“sex books.” 

No Sex. Ramey defended himself 
on the House floor: ““My name is not 
Homer Rainey, it is R-A-M-E-Y.... 
I am not a carpetbagger running for the 
governorship of Texas. I have 

“never written a book, I know nothing 


> about advanced sex or any other kind 
¢ of sex... .” 

, Quipped Rep. Albert Gore (D.- 
> Tenn.): “We have every confidence 
‘ that the gentleman from Ohio -would 
) be very proficient in all fields and sub- 
¢ jects. 

Comptroller 


5 
With the closing of the 79th Con- 
. gress, no individual in Government 
emerged with greater prestige than 
North Carolina’s Lindsay C. Warren, 
outspoken Comptroller General of the 
U. S. As “watchdog” of the Treasury, 
Warren’s General Accounting Office has 
the tough, thankless job of seeing that 
Federal funds are spent in accordance 
with the laws. 
For obvious reasons, many depart- 
‘ ment and bureau heads don’t like War- 
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ren, but Congress and the people do. 
He saves em money. 

Warren is of medium height, heavy 
set, wears rimless glasses. He’s fond of 
fishing. When he tells you about the 
“big one” that didn’t get away, his soft 
blue eyes seem to hold the friendly 
warmth of Carolina sunlight. But they 
can turn as cold as icebergs when he 
goes before a Congressional committee 
to report on ragged financial methods. 

Born in Washington, N. C., in 
1889, Warren went to school in Ashe- 
ville and the University of North Caro- 
lina, from which he got his law degree 
in 1912. He was elected to Congress in 
1925. He stayed there until he took 
over as Comptroller General in 1941. 

Giant Killer. In his present job, 
he calls a spade a spade and he doesn’t 
care how big the spade may be. The 
gigantic Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration felt the lash of his tongue 
when he said the lending agency’s ac- 
counting was “lax and virtually worth- 
less.” 

RFC chief Henderson angrily de- 
nied it. Jesse Jones, former RFC head, 
roared “bureaucrat” at Warren. But 
Congress upheld the Comptroller. 

For years, more than roo Govern- 
ment corporations have played with bil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money without 
any real budgetary or accounting con- 
trol. Those days are over. Now the 
Byrd-Butler-Whittington bill, reported- 
ly written by Warren, brings all Gov- 
ernment corporations under his eye. 

Well Received. Warren’s testi- 
mony before the Mead Committee, de- 
scribing statutory and moral break- 
downs and the appalling resultant waste, 


‘brought him nation-wide acclaim. 


In the past year Warren has de- 
clined a Federal judgeship and more 
than a dozen offers of private employ- 
ment at fabulous pay. He has started 
a war against waste, extravagance and 
graft. He tells his friends he wants to 
finish it. They think he will. 
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WATCHDOG. Woarrén wallops wartime 
wastrels, 
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CREAM OF THE CROPS. A. V. McDaniel arranges a Grange display of all 
the things that are grown in the rich black soil of Champaign county. 
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N PEACE and in war for 106 years, the farm and town 

people of Champaign county, Ohio, have been taking 
summer's last fling at the fair in Urbana (pop. 8,335). 
Their first fair was in 1840, the year William Henry Har- 
rison, running on the Whig ticket, beat Martin Van Buren 
to become ninth President of the U.S. 

This year’s fair was the biggest in Champaign his- 
tory. At week’s end, the turnstiles had clocked 100,000— 
a new record. 

Because Champaign county, with its 435 square miles 
of coal-black soil, lies in western Ohio’s rich farm belt, 
agriculture gets top billing. Champaign farmers say they 
grow every vegetable, grain and hay in the seed catalog 
and take great pride in their livestock, too. They brought 
in the cream of their crops and royalty-on-the-hoof to 
compete for blue ribbons. 

Sir Horse. Sure there were jeeps, but Urbana—in 
the grand tradition of country fairs—was loyal to the 
horse. Breeders showed everything that neighs—from 
hefty Percherons to spirited saddle ponies with a six- 
horse hitch. Judges gave the champion-of-the-show trophy 
to Gary Sexton’s Belgian draft hotse. 

But the biggest thrill for horse-lovers was the per- 
formance in the harness races of April Star, 3-year- 
old, Champaign-bred racer, owned by Roy Craig of Ur- 
bana. April Star had built up a string of victories at fairs 
as far west as California. Running for the first time before 
home folks, April Star came within a scant 4 second of 
equalling the time of this year’s Goshen, N.Y., Hamble- 
tonian, top U.S. harness race. 

The Urbana high school band gave out with the 
music. One day the 4-H Club band came over from 
Clark County to match notes with the Urbana youngsters. 
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STEAKS ON THE HOOF. 


of Champaign county 





CONTENTED RAM. Like pampered lovelies, animal entries at the fair get 
a beauty treatment before they meet their public. This fine Shropshire 


steers, like this Ayrshire, went to the fair; 


goal, blue rib- 
Tons of fine beef got the judges’ 


double check. dozes while 


FRIENDLY RIVALS. Competition for the blue ribbons is as keen among the 
younger set as it is among their elders, Two of the “future farmers” 
shop in front of an exhibit of chickens. A Guernsey calf was top 4-H champ. 
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his owner, Ted Hoover, carefully brushes his coat. 
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Pathfinder Photos 


CHIC CHICKS. Neva Jo Arthur of the Slick Chick 
Sewing Club displays some curtains and frocks that 
the club’s members made. (Continued on next page) 
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Urbana’s Blue Ribbons (continued) 
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KING OF MIDWAY. Young fair visitors keep DOWN THE STRETCH. Crowds flock to the race track to see Champaign county horses 
merry-go-round spinning from early to late. match strides against out-of-state entries. April Star of Urbana made best time. 


iw toe | 
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WHO'S NEXT? Every fair has its pitchmen. This one sells a combination glass- GUESSING GAME. Girl in the chair wins a doll be- 
cutter and knife-sharpener for a quarter and does a thriving trade on midway. cause concession operator couldn’t guess her weight. 


Pathfinder Photos 
ON DISPLAY. Farmers get a chance to see what’s new in IN THE SADDLE. Spirited saddle horses are another product of Cham- 
way of farm machinery. This grain loader scored a hit. paign county. These three animals bested all comers at the horse show. 
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The World 


Differences 


"Peace" conference in Paris and 
"United" Nations sessions in New 
York neither peaceful nor united 


If debates by diplomats can promote 
peace, prospects ought to be rosy. With 
the Paris “peace” parley plodding ahead 
while United Nations sessions are sched- 
uled in New York, diplomacy is setting a 
world’s record for far-flung discussions. 

Yet none of these forums promises 
much progress at promoting peace. On 
the contrary, differences have been re- 
emphasized. 

Cleavage. Through practically all 
the differences runs the scarlet thread of 
Soviet refusal to abide by the diplomatic 
decencies as seen by western Europe and 
America. 

In Paris, a Russian flourished a hunk 
of documents as fat as a big city tele- 
phone directory. Here was the text of some 
250 proposed amendments to the Big 
Four’s drafts of treaties for the five lesser 
Axis nations whose cases are on the Paris 
program. 

In more than a month’s meetings, the 
conference’s subcommittees had approved 
only a few hundred of the 50,000-odd 
words in the Big Four drafts. 

At that rate, the Paris conference 
could drag on for a generation. Some dip- 
lomats feared the Russians wanted that— 
or a break-up—anything but agreement 
on peace terms. 

Back-down vs. Shake-up. The fire- 
works between Ameriea and Yugoslavia 
over the shooting down of Yank planes 
filled the European air with the sort of 
sparks that precede conflagrations. When 
Yugoslavia backed down after America’s 
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NEW WORLD. UN Assembly Hall, New York. 
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ultimatum, optimists inferred Russia 
wasn’t ready to fight... yet. 

Pessimists pointed to a shake-up in 
the Moscow foreign office. Two “western- 
minded moderates” were fired: Solomon 
Lazovsky and Maxim Litvinov, former 
ambassador to Washington and delegate 
to the League of Nations, where he had 
been a leading advocate of collective se- 
curity. Lazovsky and Litvinov were the 
last of the internationally-minded Jewish 
Marxists who moved into power with the 
1917 revolution. Like Trotsky, they had 
been superseded in the Russian govern- 
ment by fanatically nationalistic Slavs, 
Georgians and Russo-Asiatics. 

Postponement? From New York, 
assistant UN General Secretary Arkady 
Sobolev flew to Paris “to consult high 
ranking officials in an effort to prevent 
postponement of the General Assembly 
meeting scheduled for Sept. 23.” 

Whether the assembly was postponed 
or continued simultaneously with the Paris 
parley as a two-ring circus, the Security 
Council met anyway. First on its program 
come nine membership bids—from Af- 
ghanistan, Albania. Eire, Iceland, Portu- 
gal, Mongolian People’s Republic, Siam, 
Sweden and Trans-Jordan. Like the U.S. 
pre-Civil War race between “slave” and 
“free” states for admission to the Union, 
these applications were due to provoke 
partisanship between Soviets and Western 
Allies. 

As to where it all might lead, one of 
the gloomiest statements came from one 
of the men who should know best—not a 
diplomat, but a scientist. Dr. Harold Urey, 
leader in atomic bomb development, 
warned: “To head off a civilization-de- 
stroying war, America might have to con- 
quer the world. ... 
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OLD WORLD. Peace conference in Paris. 








Sore Zone 


The eastern Mediterranean region is 
a rash of sore spots, rubbed red by the 
friction of Soviet expansion, Some of the 
sorest (see map, p. 26) are: 

The Dardanelles. Turkey dominates 
these strategic straits leading from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean. Russia 
demands control of the waterway. But 
Turkey—backed by Britain and America 
—says No. 

Greece. Here, in the only Balkan 
country not run by Moscow, the voters 
will decide whether the King can come 
back. The underlying issue is British vs. 
Communist influence. Meanwhile Russia 
is backing Albania, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia in demands for control of Greek 
territory. 

Bulgaria. Voters here will decide 
whether they want to keep their king. 
Though it is an ex-Axis nation, Bulgaria 
has demanded from Greece territory in 
Thrace, bordering Turkey and the Dardan- 
elles. 

Rumania. Russia’s grip here, at the 
mouth of the Danube, extends up the 
basin of that river—which is the vital 
artery of eastern Europe—through Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Egypt. Negotiations for withdrawal 
of British troops boggéd down. The Brit- 
ish are now expected to stand on a 1939 
treaty and keep Egypt as a military and 
naval base for protection of the Suez 
Canal. J 

Palestine. British removal of illegal 
Jewish immigrants to detention camps on 
the island of Cyprus tightened tension to 
the explosion point. 

Iran. Soviet penetration threatens to 
make this little country another Red satel- 
lite. ’ 

Iraq. To offset Red activities in Iran, 
the British have massed troops at Basra 
north of the Persian Gulf. 

The Ukraine. In this part of Russia, 
bordering the Black Sea, Marshal Zhukov 
Soviet war hero, has been stationed as Red 
Army commander. Political “purges” here 
indicate a tightening of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s ideological fences for possible 
trouble with Turkey. 
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European, International 


IMPRESSING THE PORTUGUESE. President Gen. Carmona hob-nobs with U.S. Admiral Hewitt as the carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt lies at anchor 
in Lisbon harbor, with an entourage of other American warships. (SEE: Flat-Top Helps Good Will) 


Flat-Top Helps Good Will 


By Air Age standards the Azores are 
to the Atlantic what Hawaii is to the 
Pacific. Like Hawaii, the Azores lie in mid- 
ocean—a natural way-station for air traffic 
and a natural base for patrol of vast 
stretches of strategic sea. 

Unlike Hawaii, the Azores don’t be- 
long to the U.S. They belong to Portugal. 
During the war the Portuguese, though 
nominally neutral, allowed the U.S. to 
build a $13 million air base in the Azores. 

Won't Play. Now Portugal has de- 
manded that, with the war over, the Amer- 
icans get out of the Azores, President Gen. 
Carmona and Premier Salazar of Portugal 
have rejected American bids for peacetime 
use, The best Portugal would grant was an 
18-months “interim agreement” providing 
for “transit rights” only. 
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RUSSIA SAYS STRAITS 
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ARE SOLE CONCERN OF 


Negotiations hit a brick wall in Por- 
tuguese fear of “sacrificing sovereignty 
and possible neutrality in view of present 
international uncertainties.” 

Enter the Navy. Then, into Lisbon 
harbor sailed a U.S. fleet of eight war- 
ships headed by the aircraft carrier Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Among cheering crowds 
who lined the shores were President Car- 
mona and Premier Salazar. 

A launch carried the President and 
the Premier to the carrier. They were 
piped up the side with full naval honors 
and gun salutes. The carrie’ put out to sea 
for a practice run. Droves of Yank war- 
planes took off, maneuvered, alighted on 
the deck, in the tactics that won the Pa- 
cific war. 

Results. Next day, the New York 
Times correspondent reported: “The visit 
of the good will fleet, in particular, the 
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carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt, seems to 
have accomplished these results: (1) it 
has made Portuguese officials more air- 
minded ... (2) increased cordiality, gen- 
erally . . . (3) Portuguese officials have 
been impressed with the seriousness of the 
base question. . . . Dr. Salazar was elo- 
quent in his reaction. . . . He returned to 
the subject two or three times, shaking his 





Hot & Cold 


While U.S. warships maneuvered 
in the troubled Mediterranean, five sub- 
marines from Pearl Harbor slipped 
through the Bering strait between Alas- 
ka and Siberia, into the ice-jammed 
Chukchi Sea. Comm. Lawson P. Ra- 
mage of the submarine expedition said: 
“It was a very routine cruise, not aimed 
at any particular country.” 





head in astonishment when speaking of the 
carrier Roosevelt. 

“Regarding Azores bases, the Premier 
said he expected some arrangement for 
commercial operations to be worked out in 


BLACK SEA POWERS REPORT REDS HAVE 
3 AIRBORNE ARMIES 


ALONG BLACK SEA 


a matter of weeks. . . He also expressed 
the view that Portugal is definitely in the 
U.S. sphere of influence. .. .” 

From Lisbon the fleet sailed toward 
the Mediterranean ... the Adriatic... 
the Dardanelles—a course where lay more 


scope to encourage respect for America. 
RED ARMY ACTIVE 
ON TURK BORDER 


Economic ‘‘Preliminary”’ 


Shall world trade be free? Shall busi- 
nessmen be allowed to deal unhamperedly 
across frontiers? Shall the flow of goods 
from nation to nation be governed by eco- 
nomic laws like supply and demand? 

Or shall world trade be shackled by 
international politics, hamstrung by the 
sword-blades of imperial rivalries? 

Answer. For pointers on the future 
of world trade, businessmen look to a 
“preliminary” conference opening in Lon- 
don Oct. 15. It is “preliminary” because 
it will be only the beginning of negotia- 
tions planned as the most important part 
of America’s postwar world trade pro- 
gram. Other parts include the Bretton 
Woods financial and currency stabilization 
agreements, the World Bank and U.S. for- 
eign loans. 

If this 18-nation “preliminary” meet- 


U.S. REJECTS 
RED CLAIMS 
TO FORTIFY 
DARDANELLES 
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SOVIET CONTROL OF 
STRAITS WOULD GIVE 
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RED RASH IN THE NEAR EAST Mediterranean region's troubles go ring-round-a-rosy. (SEE: 
Sore Zone, p. 25) 
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ing in London makes headway, it will build 
foundations for a “full dress” World Eco- 
nomic Conference next spring. Unless such 
a conference succeeds, Bretton Woods, the 
World Bank and the U.S. loans may all 
prove a waste of time and billions. With- 
out assurance of international economic 
freedom, the achievement of world peace 
may be impossible. 

Troubles. The “preliminary” sessions 
were scheduled for August, then postponed 
because Congress delayed passing the Brit- 
ish loan, and because of general interna- 
tional uncertainty. There were rumors the 
sessions might be postponed again. One 
excuse would be the number of other inter- 
national conferences that might be going 
on at the same time—the Paris “peace” 
conference, and various United Nations 
sessions—Assembly, Security Council, So- 
cial and Economic Council. 

But there are more fundamental rea- 
sons why the odds are against this confer- 
ence. Even outside Russia’s “iron curtain,” 
the trend in most “free” countries seems 
toward state-dominated cartels, rigid gov- 
ernment controls of exports and imports. 

U.S. “dollar diplomacy” has strug- 
gled to pierce these barriers. A clause in 
the British loan agreement called for co- 
operation in freeing trade and lowering 
imperial barriers. No sign has appeared 
that the Labor government wasn’t sincere 
in signing. Nevertheless, domestic social- 
ism is largely incompatible with free for- 
eign trade. 

Barriers to First Base. For instance, 
the government trusts the Laborites are 
forming to control mdustries like coal, 
steel, etc., will buy and sell abroad as car- 
tels. Individual U.S. businessmen will be 
at a disadvantage in competing against 
such government trusts. Yet the British 
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“Mickey Mouse Money” 


Before invading the Philippines 
the Japs printed ‘occupation § cur- 
rency.” After taking power one of 
their first moves was to declare this 
money legal tender. It circulated at 
face value as long as Japan’s prospects 
of holding the* Philippines looked 
bright. 

Then, as the Yanks fought their 
way back, the value of the Japanese 
money flopped. By October 1944, when 
MacArthur re-landed at Leyte, the 
Filipinos had contemptuously~ dubbed 
it “Mickey Mouse Money.” By No- 
vember it was selling on the black 
market at one-sixtieth face value. Soon 
it was absolutely worthless. 

Meanwhile, many Filipinos had 
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ALTERNATIVES IN WORLD TRADE 
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WORLD TRADE? Today's troubles . . . tomorrow's paths. (SEE: Economic “Preliminary’’) 


Labor government couldn’t drop these 
methods without scrapping its whole pro- 
gram. 

Britain’s recent two-way deal with 
Canada for 600 million bushels of wheat 
struck U.S. foreign trade experts as an 
ominous example of “bilateral” (two- 
sided) government-controlled trade, as op- 
posed to the “multilateral” (many-sided) 
business-controlled trade America wants. 
Other examples are the shutting of the 
Liverpool cotton exchange—meaning 
American cotton will be purchased by a 
state monopoly at British ceiling prices— 
Argentine concessions to British airlines; 
formation of a Russo-Swiss company to 
monopolize the sale of Rumanian oil in 


paid off loans and mortgages in de- 
flated “Mickey Mouse’”’ legal tender. 
How far these payments should be 
recognized is up to the Philippine Con- 
gress. 

A bill has been introduced to le- 
galize all ““Mickey Mouse” transac- 
tions. That would hit U.S. financial 
interests. The National City Bank of 
New York alone would lose $25 to $50 
million. 

President Truman vetoed a simi- 
lar bill before the Philippines got in- 
dependence. The State Department 
has hinted it wants Philippines’ Presi- 
dent Roxas to follow suit. Roxas has 
promised to try to head off the meas- 
ure. 

Profit & Loss. The loss to Amer- 
ican banks would be the gain of some 
Filipinos. So there’s plenty of senti- 
ment in favor of the bill. A com- 
promise might legalize “Mickey 
Mouse” payments on a “sliding scale,” 
according to the currency’s “real 
worth” at the time any payment was 
made. Thus, “Mickey Mouse” trans- 
actions up to December 1942 would be 
recognized at 100%—and, thereafter, 
at smaller and smaller percentages. 








Switzerland; and exclusive Swedish com- 
mercial and financial arrangements with 
Russia. 

With national suspicions rampant, 
while trade and foreign exchange are 
manipulated as a part of each nation’s de- 


Gold is Gold 


To get the World Bank started by 
this falf, each member nation pledged 
to pay 2% of its capital assessment by 
Aug. 25 “in gold or U.S. dollars.” 

One of the smallest assessments is 
Ethiopia’s $59,700. Even that was too 








International Wide Worid 


Haile Selassie Harold D. Smith 


much for Ethiopia’s war-broke treas- 
ury. Emperor Haile Selassie com- 
plained that the nearest thing to gold 
or dollars Ethiopia had were the fabu- 
lous gold mines which once furnished 
bracelets for the Queen of Sheba. 

Haile Selassie asked permission to 
pay Ethiopia’s assessment in “raw 
gold’’—chunks of ore from the mines. 
Harold D. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent of the World Bank, replied: “Go 
ahead. Gold is gold.” 

The chunks of “raw gold’ were 
flown to New York, just in time to 
meet the deadline. 





fense set-up, the stumbling blocks in the 
way of the American objectives seem 
almost too formidable. The London con- 
ference will show whether free interna- 
tional. trade can get to first base in this 
kind of a world. 
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School Ties in India 


Five thousand corpses clogged Cal- 
cutta’s streets and after Hindu- 
Moslem riots—perhaps a preview of civil 
war. 


Sewe rs 


The leaders on both sides of the civil 
war would be a pair of immaculately- 
groomed, British-educated gentlemen who 
speak upper-class Londonese far more flu- 
ently than their native Indian tongues. 

Nehru. More than 300 million Hin- 
dus look to the great Gandhi's disciple, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, for leadership in the 
crisis caused by Britain’s decision to give 
India back to the Indians. 

Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of India, 
named Nehru head of an “interim cabinet 
to administer in the interests of India as 
a whole” while an assembly draws up a 
“permanent constitution.” 

As a graduate of Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, a brilliant author of books on his- 
tory, Nehru has what it takes to introduce 


International 


Nehru 





Jinnah 


Jinnah. But India’s 90 million Mos- 
lems, led by fiery, skinny. Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, are so infuriated by the idea of 
even an “interim” government in which 
they'd be outnumbered by the Hindus, 
that one Moslem politician who joined 
Nehru’s cabinet was stabbed as a traitor. 

Jinnah demands equal representation 


for the Moslems—or, preferably, an inde- 
pendent Moslem nation carved out of In- 
dia and named “Pakistan” (land of the 
pure). If he doesn’t get what he wants, 
he shouts there'll be civil war. For, de- 
spite his British accent, monocle, and law 
degree, Jinnah is a Moslem fanatic. His 
call for “direct action” started the Cal- 
cutta riots. Between political strife and 
looming famine, India’s immediate future 
is grim. 


Whose Waterloo? 


New Zealand’s ‘“New Deal”—the La- 
bor party administration that has held 
power since depression days of the mid- 
Nineteen Thirties—faces a fight for po- 
litical life at November elections. The 
tide seems surging back toward conserva- 
tism. Whether that tide is powerful 
enough to unseat Scottish-born Prime 
Minister Peter Fraser, only the balloting 
can answer. 

The opposition, the National party, 


western democratic processes to the East. 
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Mating Roman Heels and Toes 


A MARBLE palace Mussolini erected five miles from Rome is Eu- 
44 rope’s fanciest shoe repair shop. The “Palace of People’s Tradi- 
tions” was planned as part of a world’s fair glorifying fascism. War 
“postponed” the fair. Peace set the tap-tap-tap of shoemakers echoing 
from frescoed walls and magnificent marble floors. That’s a happy 
sound to Italian ears. Above almost everything—almost above food 
itseli—postwar Italy is hard up for shoes. Rich Italians can buy im- 
ported brogues on the black market at $25 to $50 a pair. But it’s not 
unusual to see the poor conserving leather by going barefoot while bal- 
ancing battered footwear on their heads. 

To help shoe these people UNRRA bought 800,000 “pairs” of U.S. 
Army surplus. The price was only 73¢ a “pair,” because most of the 
“pairs” were mis-mates. At UNRRA’s palace shop, quick-fingered refu- 
gee girls sort and mate these shoes. Only about 5% prove worthless, 
while 45% need repairs—a job for UNRRA’s corps of old-time Italian 
cobblers. They hammer away with American nails, tools, rubber soles 
and sewing machinery. 

As the girls and the cobblers work they make the palace ring with 
traditional Italian songs. Looking down on the work are huge, unfin- 
ished mural fresco paintings of “people’s traditions”—like the Sicilian 
Fishing Festival, the Florentine Feast of the Cricket, and the rites of 
the Madonna of the Mountain. 





UNRRA Photos 
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luate 
“GRAVE DANGER.” Prime Minister Fraser of 
New Zealand. (SEE: Whose Waterloo?) 


denies any intention of repealing the La- 
bor party’s social legislation which has 
given New Zealand, among other things, 
one of the world’s highest tax rates. But 
the Nationalists advocate encouraging pri- 
vate enterprise. 

“We can look forward to consider- 
able improvement,” is the restrained pre- 
diction of Nationalist leader S. G. Hol- 
land, 

Fraser trumpeted: “The coming elec- 
tion will prove the Waterloo of either the 
Nationalists or us Laborites. There is 
grave danger that Labor may lose votes 
and even face a reverse... .” 


Butter from Coal 


“Germany will make guns instead of 
butter,”’ the Nazis boasted. But German 
technological ingenuity found a way to get 
the guns and still eat butter. 

The way was by making synthetic 
butter from coal. 

It was done in a factory at Witten, 
a town in the industrial and coal-mining 
Ruhr district. “I doubt if anyone would 
guess it was synthetic butter.” said a Brit- 
ish occupation official. “It looks and tastes 
like the real thing—and it keeps indefi- 
nitely without refrigeration.” 

Method. Dr. Karl Heinz Imhausen. 
owner of the factory which produced 600 
tons of synthetic butter a month, said it 
cost only half as much as natural butter. 
Here’s how he described the process: 

The coal is made into coke; the coke 
into gas; the gas into paraffin. Then, by a 
blowing operation (the most difficult part 
of the process) 80 tons of fats can be 
drawn from too tons of paraffin. Some 
of these fats are edible, some are not. 

The edible fats are diluted with 20% 
water; mixed with carrot extract for color 
and flavoring; injected with a substance 
named diacetyl to give the smell of butter. 

This mixture is whipped up in a ma- 
chine, and comes out sausage-shaped, 
about eight inches in diameter. Another 
machine molds the sausages into loaves 
of butter. 

By-Products. The fats that aren't 
edible can be made into soap, or into by- 
products that include a basic material for 
plastics, a softening material for syn- 
thetic rubber. an ingredient for varnish, 
or a form of alcohol. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


From Trieste to Tientsin 


The Adriatic and the Yellow Seas, 
situated in almost the same latitude, 
are separated by 105 degrees of longi- 
tude, or over 7,000 miles. Croatian 
and Serbian peasants living around 
Trieste have no contact of any kind 
with the Chinese coolies in the neigh- 
borhood of Tientsin. But it is no mere 
coincidence that in both areas Ameri- 
cans are in grave danger from sniping, 
on land or in the air. 

Distant though they are from each 
other, both Yugoslavia and Northern 
China have been made outposts of the 
great Russian Empire. The policy of 
the local puppet rulers, whether their 
names are Tito or Chou En-lai, is iden- 
tical, because in both cases Moscow 
directs them to a common objective. 


* * * 


That objective is to get rid of 
the American soldiers in occupation. 
For while U.S. troops are’in Trieste 
and Tientsin neither of those faraway 
ports can be controlled by Russia, and 
Communists will not be allowed to seize 
all local power. An outright Russian 
attack is at the moment improbable; 
but not the alternative of local Com- 
munist outrages. 

In that way, moreover, our boys 
are made to seem highly unpopular with 
the people in whose territory they are 
stationed and the domestic pressure to 
bring them home, out of trouble. is 
increased. It is not by accident that 
the leading Communist paper in this 
country, The New York Daily Worker, 
so insistently demands withdrawal of 
all American troops abroad. 

Irritating and serious though they 
are, the “incidents” around Trieste and 
Tientsin are not as dangerous as the 
situation in a country where develop- 
ments at the moment get smaller head- 
lines. That country is Germany, where 
the bulk of American troops abroad 
are stationed. Germany, much more 
than Trieste and Tientsin, is the real 
prize for which Moscow is working and 
Russian methods there are more subtle 
than that of shooting. 


They are more subtle because the 
situation in Germany is more favorable 
to Russia. Neither the people of Tri- 
este nor the people of Tientsin want to 
be ruled by Communists, because they 
have hope of something better. 

In Germany, under the Potsdam 
Agreement of Aug. 2, 1945, there is 
little hope of anything better than 
communism. That form of rule is of 
course being installed in any case in 
the large part of the country under 
Russian occupation. But communism 
is also making headway in the Ameri- 
can, British and French zones. 

The Potsdam Agreement reduces 
all of Germany to a level far worse 
than slavery, for slaves are fed by 
their masters and given useful work 
to do. In Germany such work is pro- 
hibited. No ships can be built; no 
steel can be manufactured; no chemi- 
cals can be produced; no locomotives 
(until 1949) can be made. So millions 
of Germans, in the western part of that 
country, have no work at all, and only 
a starvation food ration, 

The Germans got through last win- 
ter on their wartime food reserves, now 
exhausted. They also got through on 
hope that the Potsdam Agreement 
would be revised, and the Russians 
have modified its terms so that in the 
Russian zone there is food, shelter and 
work for Germans who become Com- 
munists. 

* bead ~ 

As another winter approaches 
there is every indication of the black- 
est misery for every German who does 
not cast his lot with Russia, made 
easier for former Nazis by the simi- 
larity of Nazi and Communist methods. 

Trieste and Tientsin should help 
us to appreciate what our policy is 
helping to develop in Germany. 
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Movies 


Caesar and Cleopatra 


“Mightiest spectacle of all times”... 
World’s most costly film”. . .“Bernard 
Shaw’s technicolor temptation.”. 

With this fanfare of ballyhoo Brit- 
ain’s film tycoon, J. Arthur Rank, 
launched the American run of his $6 mil- 
lion production, Caesar and Cleopatra. 
And for once, a British film has producers 
of Hollywood’s colossal epics cowering in 
their corners. The reason is simple: It 
lives up to its press agent superlatives. 

Olympian Heights. It should, too, 
with this combination: The wit of George 
Bernard Shaw, the genius of Director 
Gabriel Pascal, the finished acting of 
Claude Rains and Vivien Leigh. The lash- 
ing British critics gave the film at its first 
London showing last January obviously 
stemmed from resentment at the picture’s 
cost, not from dramatic shortcomings. 

This is the third Shaw play to reach 
the screen. As with the other two, Major 
Barbara and Pygmalion, the go-year-old 
vegetarian would consider only Pascal to 
direct his Egyptian circus. The result, 
though historically inaccurate (Caesar’s 
relationship to the Queen wasn’t as pla- 
tonic as Shaw dramatizes it) is a brilliant 
comedy—full of sophisticated dialogue 
and glittering pageantry. 

Meticulous attention has been given 
to details. A plaster Sphinx, for example, 
was shipped to Egypt so that long-range 
shots specially taken there would show it 
exactly as it appeared to the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

High Drama. The story tells how 
Caesar converted a 16-year-old puppet 
queen into a _ history-making woman. 


Rains, as Caesar, is truly master of all he 
surveys. His soliloquy before the Sphinx 
is an outstanding piece of stagecraft. 
Miss Leigh is amusing as the Scarlett 
O'Hara of the Nile. She gets every possi- 
ble chuckle from scenes like the one when, 





to escape enemies, she’s delivered at Cae- 
sar’s feet rolled in a rug. Later, she gets 
hurled into the sea only to end up there 
gleefully clinging to the aging conqueror’s 
back. 

The rest of the cast also do well as 
Shavian characters. Flora Robson as the 
loyal servant; Stewart Granger, baring his 
torso as the handsome Apollodorus; and 
a score of others follow the lead of the 
two stars with Class-A tongue-in-cheek 
impersonations. 


The Big Sleep 


Private detective Phillip Marlowe, 
who stalks the pages of Raymond Chand- 
ler’s mystery novels, stands 6 ft. tall, 
weighs 185 rugged lbs. His brown hair is 
shot with gray, his intelligence is average 
but he knows all the answers. 

Humphrey Bogart may not fit all of 
the fictional shamus’ characteristics as 
well as Dick Powell, Robert and George 
Montgomery each of whom has worn Mar- 
lowe’s screen shoes. Bogart, however, cer- 
tainly catches the hard-living, hard-loving, 
know-it-all qualities of Chandler’s hero in 
The Big Sleep (Warners). 

For Adults Only. Like the novel, the 
film moves fast. It’s packed with action, 
sex (the inter-play between Bogart and 
his off-screen wife, Lauren Bacall, fairly 
sizzles), murder, rapid-fire dialogue—all 
in the best rough-and-tough tradition. 

The plot deals with Bogart’s adven- 
tures after he’s hired to solve a case for 
an eccentric family with two attractive 
daughters—Bacall and newcomer, Martha 
Vickers. Blackmail, unmerciful beatings 
and the depraved Martha are only a few 
of the obstacles Bogart has to overcome. 
But he winds up with Bacall and the case 
neatly packaged for the police. 

Director Howard Hawks has key- 
noted his production with long stretches of 
pantomime to punch home the high spots 
of suspense. When Bogart is waylaid by 
two hired killers and given some nasty 
below-the-belt blows, his grunts and 
groans are enough to make the audience 
writhe in their seats. That’s warning 


SHAW'S EGYPT. Britishers Granger, Leigh, Sydney and Rains satirize Cleopatra's reign. 
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BOGEY MAN. As Chandler's tough detective, 


Bogart scares murderers but snares Bacall. 


enough to leave the youngsters at home. 

Bombshell. For her third screen ap- 
pearance, the sultry Bacall shows signs of 
recovery from her recent fiasco opposite 
Charles Boyer in Confidential Agent. Per- 
haps she has to be teamed with her hus- 
band, because her personality explodes 
even better than in the much-talked-about 
To Have and Have Not. 

Good scenes are well done by sup- 
porting players. Dorothy Malone as a 
bookshop owner who helps Bogart while 
away a few hours makes the most of her 
brief appearance. Martha Vickers bears 
watching as the crazy sister. 


Capsules 


Shadow of a Woman (Warners) 
sheds gloom so thick that-the audience 
will probably cheer at the only bright mo- 
ment—when Andrea King and William 
Prince walk off the screen arm-in-arm at 
the finish. Unconvincing characterizations 
turned in by these two and the villain, 
Helmut Dantine, do little to help a worn- 
out script. 

Black Beauty (20th Century Fox) 
brings Anna Sewell’s autobiography of a 
horse to the screen for the third time. 
Stacked up against the studio’s recently- 
released horse opera, Smoky, the film 
doesn’t stand a chance. It’s poorly di- 
rected, badly acted and bogged down by a 
script which is styled only for the very 
young. 

The Show-Off (MGM) starring Red 
Skelton in the title role offers a field day 
for this comedian’s fans. It’s based on 
the familiar George Kelly play about a 
brash young man whose big talk involves 
himself, his girl (Marilyn Maxwell) and 
her family in several major mix-ups. Skel- 
ton gets ample room for clowning in this 
made-to-order part. Marjorie Main, Eddie 
“Rochester” Anderson and _ poker-faced 
Virginia O’Brien account for any chuckles 
he misses. 

Earl Carroll Sketchbook (Republic) 
is No. 2 in the now annual series of song- 
and-dance films saluting the West coast 
night spot. Constance Moore warbles some 
easy-to-take ditties, repeating her role in 
the 1945 Earl Carroll’s Vanities. Radio’s 
Bill Goodwin flashes his winning smile as 
the show’s producer, and Vera Vague and 
Edward Everett Horton add spice with 
their brands of zany humor. 
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Doll-Maker 


Looking for a hobby? What about doll- 
making? It has paid off dividends of pleasure 
and satisfaction for Lewis Sorenson, Los Angeles 
scenery designer. 

He started at the age of 12 and has sold 500 
dolls to private collectors—some of them at 
fancy prices. 

All you need to make dolls in the Sorenson 
manner is a little ingenuity and some salt, flour, 
rags, cardboard, oil paint, brushes, knife and 
scissors. 

Sorenson shapes the doll—head, arms and 
legs—out of cloth twisted around a stick. It 
sounds complicated but with practice, he says, 
it’s easy. He cuts the hands out of cardboard 
and sews them to the arms. 

Hank of Mohair. The head and hands are 
made of paste. Here’s the recipe: Mix a tea- 
spoonful of salt with a cup of flour and add water 
as needed. 

Molding of the features is done with a knife 
and can be slapdash or artistic—depending on 
your zeal and ability. Sorenson lets the paste 
dry for a day and then touches up the features 
with oil paint. For that realistic touch he makes 
mohair wigs. 

Dressing the doll is entirely up to your 
imagination and taste. You might take a tip 
from Sorenson and delve into old books to get 
ideas for period costumes. But, of course, you 
can always make a wardrobe out of sewing 
basket scraps. 


Nt AA 


FAVORITES. Sorenson won’t part with these two. 





MAKE UP. Hair, eyes, lips are touched up with 
paint. Mohair wigs are used on some dolls. 








HEAD START. Doll-maker Sorenson starts with cloth twisted around a stick. Paste 
of flour, salt and water forms head and hands. Features are carved with knife. 


Acme 


MEET THE FAMILY. Sorenson dolls are from 12 to 36 inches tall. One group, show- 
ing Brigham Young and family, is on display at Utah Capitol in Salt Lake City. 
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STEEL... 





an industry born of a rail ! 





Before 1864 all trains ran on rails of iron. America 
didn’t even make steel rail. But the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, ever looking for better things, ordered 
400 tons of steel from England (at $150 a ton) and 
had it laboriously hammered into rail. Steel proved 
twice as strong and wore four times as long. Then 
and there—the American steel industry was born. 


Twenty years later the steel rail was still the steel 
business. But by 1929, when three times as much 
steel rail went through the rolls as in 1880, steel rail 
was only 5 per cent of the steel business. Sky- 
scrapers, trains, automobiles, safes, pipe, mouse- 
traps, beds, watches, stoves, refrigerators, hand- 
cuffs, wire, nails, fence posts, filing cabinets, office 
desks, ships, pen points, safety pins—so many 
things, steel / 


HOW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RAIL HAS INCREASED 
IN SIZE AND STRENGTH OVER THE YEARS 


1908 
1887 


: 
f 
[ _— 1880 


2x222T 


56 pounds 56 pounds 60 pounds 85 pounds 100 pounds 
(iron) (steel) per yard per yard per yard 
per yard per yard 
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130 pounds 
per yard 


Better yet, when America went to war it had the 
overwhelming advantage of a steel output greater 
than all other countries combined. That assured vic- 
tory, saved American lives. 


In peace and war, from that first steel rail to the 
present day, the Pennsylvania Railroad and steel 
have worked closely together. Most steel plants are 
on lines of the Pennsylvania. A large part of its 
operation is hauling raw materials for the making 
of steel and carrying the finished product away —all 
done for /ess than a cent a ton per mile. Moreover, it 
serves steel with steel—every car, every locomotive, 
every rail, every large terminal, every signal... steel! 


Today, as steel prepares to turn out a torrent of 
new products from new alloys, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad wishes it well—an old friend, with an 
even greater future. 
















Today the Pennsylvania 
Railroad uses the heaviest 
rail in the country and has 
1946 made many improvements 
in its construction. Alto- 
gether there are more than 
5,000,000 tons of steel rail 
in the Pennsylvania road- 
bed. If every rail had to be 
replaced, it would take all 
the steel mills rolling rail a 
year and a half to produce 
the necessary quantity. 


1916 


152 pounds 
per yard 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


1846 


1946 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 











One Man’s Band 


gene men play golf, poker, or keep 
racehorses as a hobby. But Miles 
Clark (above, center), Elizabeth City, 
N.C. (pop. 25,000), oil distributor, doesn’t 
care for any of these. His hobby is the 
85-piece Elizabeth City High School band 
which he has “adopted” and on which he 
has lavished some $50,000 to make it the 
best in the state. 

Clark, who loves a parade, keeps the 
band supplied with new instruments and 
uniforms, has 12 drum majorettes, each of 
whom has four different costumes costing 
$80 apiece. Recently he bought the band 
a mobile electric organ. 

To the Rescue. Clark tooted a horn 
and beat a drum as a North Carolina State 
College student and got interested in the 
high school band in 1939 when the Gov- 
ernment shipped its instruments (on loan 
from the old WPA) to an Oklahoma In- 
dian reservation. He stepped into the 
breach, re-equipped the band with a com- 
plete outfit and has been its guiding angel 
ever since. 

Highlight of the band year comes 
every summer when Clark hires an entire 
hotel at Nags Head Beach on the North 





MUSIC IS HOT. But his feet are cool. Sax- 


ophonist Sam Brown “sends” the Atlantic. 


Carolina coast for the boy and girl musi- 
cians. 

Bandsmen and girls take all their 
instruments and uniforms, cavort on the 
sand for 10 days; work out new forma- 
tions for next season; drill and practice. 
At night they dance, give concerts for 
other vacationists or stage impromptu par- 
ties. It’s no wonder the band’s morale is 
always high. 

The band can play anything from 
swing to the classics and travels all over 
North Carolina and neighboring Virginia 
doing it. It has won more trophies and 
prizes than Clark can keep track of. 

It’s versatile in its concert-giving, 
too. For instance, it played one week at a 
carnival to whoop up crowds for an Eliza- 
beth City firemen’s benefit. Next, it 
played at a Methodist revival, It has given 
servicemen’s concerts and has headed war 
bond and civic campaigns. It even plays 
at nearby college football games. 

Big Honor. “Making” the band is 
the most important extracurricular achieve- 
ment at the high school. Successful candi- 
dates get medals more highly prized than 
a collegian’s Phi Beta Kappa key. 


SEA SIDE SERENADE. 
means practice every morning with the waves listening in. At 
left, Band Director Guy Hutchins leads the musicians in a morn- 


ing session from a buoy which drifted ashore to the beach hotel’s 
front yard. At the right, the band holds a marching drill along 
the Atlantic shore in the wake of some of its pretty girl leaders. 


North Carolina State News Bur. 
ALL TOGETHER. Here’s the band in full regalia on the school steps. 


cheer leaders help the band keep the crowd on its toes, The 
band is the pride of Clark, the school and the city. Membership 
in the music organization is eagerly sought by the students. 


Twelve elaborately-costumed drum majorettes strut their stuff 
when the ensemble is on the march. At football games five girl 
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Science 


The Ghosts Go North 


Long, dark objects hurtled through 
the Swedish sky, spouting flame, trailing 
smoke, sometimes exploding thunderously. 

Swedes of Queen Christina’s day 
would have called them omens of coming 
trouble. So did some modern Swedes, But 
they didn’t imply the fiery visitants were 
heaven-sent. They suspected quite an- 
other point of origin: Russian-held North 
Germany. 

So... there may be Russians who 
know exactly what the fiery fliers are, but 
they aren’t saying. Silent also are Swedish 
Army scientists, who have been investigat- 
ing busily. Loud and confident is the 
Swedish Communist newspaper Ny Dag, 
which calls the objects optical illusions. 
Other people just guess. ... 

Identification. “Rockets” was the 





Lilienthal 


When prehistoric man found how to 
use fire, he had a power source that was 
bound to make him master of the world. 
Fire—from coal and oil—still does most 
of our work, 

But now in the U.S. there exists a 
new energy-source 3 million times more 
efficient than fire. To date, as a weapon, 
it has melted several acres of desert 
sand, snuffed out 160,000 Japanese lives 
and sunk several condemned warships. 

Its non-military use, still in the 
future but looming huge, was given by 
the Senate in July to American civilians. 
It is, of course, atomic energy. 

Caution! To nip in the bud any 
possible—and dreadfully dangerous— 
misuse of nuclear energy, the Senate 
gave a Government commission absolute 
control over atom-power users, But the 
Atomic Commission chairman and his 
four commissioners are still expected to 
encourage its peaceful use by industry, 
science and medicine. 


For this tough, tricky job, the 


word most heard. (Newsmen_ coined 
“Ghost-rockets.””) An astronomer who saw 
one through his telescope said it was 
metallic and about go ft. long. Other ob- 
servers added the things were noiseless, 
“much faster” than airplanes, and able to 
change course. 

But one American expert thinks the 
flame-phantoms are jet-bombs like V-1’s 
(which suck in air to burn their fuel) 
rather than rockets (which carry their 
own oxygen). The expert is Willy Ley, 
who fled to the U.S. in 1935 when the 
Nazis took over the German Rocket So- 
ciety, of which he was vice president, and 
applied its blue-printed know-how to V- 
weapon making. Ley is a rocket-pioneer, 
now working on development of U.S. 
rocket-craft. 

For maximum range, he explains, you 
shoot rockets high, out of sight in the 
thin, low-resistance upper air. And even 
wartime V-2s went 3,500 miles per hour, 
too fast to be seen in detail. 

Homing Jet. Ley thinks the “ghosts” 
are German buzz-bombs, vastly improved 


Wanted: Man to Handle Atoms 


International 


Gardner 


Langmuir 


chairman is to get $17,500 a year, the 
commissioners $15,000. They are to be 
named by the President, confirmed by 
the Senate. Who will they be? 

Favorites. Names of “possible” 
chairmen have bubbled to the surface of 
Washington gossip. David Lilienthal, 
youngish, dynamic TVA chief, was men- 
tioned early. His job in getting agree- 
ment on the “Baruch plan” (for inter- 
national atom-control) from none-too- 
congenial conferees was impressive. But 
some Senators fear his quitting TVA 
would leave it a political pawn. 

O. Max Gardner, Undersecretary of 
the Treasury and ex-Governor of North 
Carolina, is suggested. So is Joseph P. 
Kennedy, former ambassador to Great 
Britain. So is Dr. Irving Langmuir, 
scientist vice president of General Elec- 
tric Co. and reputedly only Nobel Prize 
winner in industry. A surprise gossip- 
entry is Sen. Robert LaFollette, defeated 
in Wisconsin G.O.P. Senatorial primaries. 

Long Shots. Atomic scientists 


and remote-controlled. One was clocked 
over a 600-mile flight, three times the old 
V-1’s range, and did it in about an hour. 
They fly low. 

They come from the south, make a 
right turn over Sweden, head for the Bal- 
tic sea and Russia. If anything goes wrong, 
they automatically blow up instead of fall- 
ing, thinks Ley. This prevents inspection 
by the Swedes. 

Deductions. Being a rocket-expert, 
not a Russia-expert, Ley won’t guess why 
the ghost-jets are sent over Sweden. Re- 
porters guessed: (1) to scare the Swedes 
into a trade treaty with the U.S.S.R.; (2) 
to scare the rest of the world; (3) to test 
the jets close to their factory at Peene- 
munde but where British ships and planes 
can’t follow them by radar. 

After announcing that one of their 
planes had been hit by a “ghost” (prob- 
ably while trying to intercept it) the 
Swedes moved quickly to borrow British 
radar apparatus. When they are ready to 
use it—just possibly—the phantoms may 
suddenly stop. 


International Reni Newsphoto 


Barnard 


would like to see a scientist get it—Dr. 
E. U. Condon, Bureau of Standards 
chief, or Dr. Reuben Gustafson, U. of 
Chicago vice president. But they also 
would back Chester Barnard, N.J. Bell 
Telephone president and Lilienthal com- 
mittee member. They call him a “true 
convert” to realization of the atom’s im- 
portance—and they are converts of his 
ability and sincerity. 

Bernard Baruch, said to have a voice 
in the appointment, may have suggested 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, banker and ex- 
WPB official, or Sumner Pike, former 
Securities Exchange commissioner. 

Who? The President’s choice will 
be hard. His offer may be turned down at 
least once. Most of the men suggested 
make much more than $17,500 yearly. 
And the public, who stand to gain most 
from the way atomic energy is used, will 
watch closely. . 

Possible dirt-cheap power, free heat- 
ing or cures for cancer are not future 
gifts to be sneezed at. 
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Gullibles’ Travails 


The wild-boy galloped across the 
desert at 50 mph. With him was his 
foster-family, a herd of gazelles. So say 
the Iraqi hunters who also claim they 
caught him—without saying how. 

Fast as he was, the gazelle-boy 
reached the limelight too late to get into 
one of this year’s funniest and most fasci- 
nating books, The Natural History of 
Nonsense, by Bergen Evans (Knopf, $3). 
However, all of the boy’s predecessors in 
adoptions-by-animals are there. 





Wide World 


BULL. He can't see red, but myth-mongers 
will, (SEE: Gullibles' Travails) 


They include a fish-woman (Dutch, 
1403 A.D.), a sheep-boy (Irish), a hog- 
girl (Austrian), a badger-boy (Canadian), 
and a pair each of baboon-boys, wolf-boys 
and wolf-girls. With most of them Dr. 
Evans deals deftly but gently, cutting off 
their tales with a sharp pen. 

Ouch! However, the case of the wolf- 
girls (reported found in an Indian jungle 
in 1920) had led a top-notch U.S, child 
expert far out on a limb. He gave it his 
official okay in an article loaded, unhappily 
for him, with wolf-lore which might have 
come straight from the comic strip Lil 
Abner. The drubbing he gets from Dr. 
Evans shouldn’t happen even to a dog 
(-boy). 

Evans, an English professor at North- 
western University, makes superstition- 
busting a hobby. It began 10 years ago 
when a chatty hitchhiker filled his ears 
with an hour’s worth of weird beliefs 
served up as cold fact. 

Crusader. In the “gay cause of com- 
mon sense,” Evans attacks not only such 
harmless delusions as that red maddens 
bulls (they’re color-blind) or that whiskey 
cures snakebite. He also probes keenly for 
the monkey-business behind nonsensical 
notions that Negroes are more “apelike” 
than whites or that it is the “mechanical 
complexity” of modern life which fills our 
insane asylums. 

“The educated, reasonable minority of 
mankind are not always aware how small 
a minority they are,” says Evans. 

And he asks: How many people know 
that Montana gets colder than the North 
Pole? That grasshoppers, despite the fable, 
are thriftier than ants? That Chinese eyes 
don’t slant? That women drive more safely 
than men? That tapeworms don’t cause 
hunger? That “going down for the third 
time” means nothing in drowning? 
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People and Places 


Teaneck, N.J.: Veteran Fred 
Fader bought a $10,000 cement block 
house for $1. It’ll cost $2,000 and as 
many headaches to move it. © 

Miami, Fla.: Walter T. Candler 
Jr., 38, grandson of the founder of the 
Coca Cola empire, got a job as car- 
penter’s helper because such work was 
“good for his asthma.” 

New York: Mrs. Bertha Singer, 
weight 280, got wedged in a small 
bathtub. It took her son and a 5-man 
emergency squad to get her out. First, 
they let the water out, then poured oil 
on her body. . 

Dravosburg, Pa.: Police found 
nothing missing after answering a bur- 
glary call—until they looked for their 
brand-new 1946 “prowl” car. 

Detroit, Mich.: Shirley Black- 
burn, a Georgia farmer, spent 7 days in 
the bus station waiting for his son. “I 
just figured I could walk out of the 
depot and find him after a little walk- 
ing around,” he said. 

Medford, Mass.: An unidentified 
carpenter entered Mrs. Ella Wood- 
man’s home, made repairs, departed 
without leaving a bill. 

New York: After breaking two 
front teeth in an auto accident, Mrs. 
F. D. Roosevelt (below, left) wrote in 
her column that she could now have 
“lovely porcelain ones which will look 
far better than the rather large, pro- 
truding teeth which most of the Roose- 
velts have.” 





Press Association 
“Lovely porcelains” Law-Breaker Dewey 


Albany, N.Y.: Legal minds are 
at work on the possible case of the 
State vs. Tom Dewey. After a flat tire, 
the Governor (above, right) thumbed a 
ride to a nearby farm and bought two 
heifers. (It’s against the law to hitch- 
hike in New York.) 

Topeka, Kan.: Lt. Col. James 
Hill, after searching three months for 
a house, found one. Next day he was 
transferred. 

Springfield, Ill.: After having four 
bottles of beer poured down her throat 
to bloat her flanks, a yearling heifer 
won a blue ribbon at the Illinois state 
fair. 

Harlingen, Tex.: Pig No. 311 of 
Bikini (the pig who can swim) was 
asked to attend “Air Day in Texas.” 
The wire said he would be the only pig. 


International 








International 


4-F 


New York: Maj. Edward Monroe 
(above), who says he is the 131-year- 
old son of President Monroe, inter- 
viewed the press. He served in the 
Confederate Army, the Boer War and 
tried to enlist—at the age of 102—in 
the first World War. History says 
Monroe left two daughters, no sons. 

Michigan City, Ind.: C. N. 
Drescher, hardware store owner, said 
he’d made enough money, gave the 
store to his manager. 

San Francisco: The Internal Rev- 
enue Department officer received a let- 
ter addressed to “Collector of Infernal 
Revenue.” 

Pensacola, Fla.: R. L. Kendrick, 
running for sheriff, promised: “If 
elected, I will see to it that the front 
door of the jail is always open.” 

Moffett Field, Cal.: Real “homes 
in the clouds” are selling for just 
$7,500. They’re surplus baby blimps. 

Woodgate, N.Y.: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Turk, 9s, filing suit against a motorist, 
complained that her injuries kept her 
from dancing. 

Lincoln, Ill.: Fisherman Audley 
Hawkins reeled in a pair of old trous- 
ers. When he gave them a disgusted 
kick, a 10-in. catfish jumped between 
his legs—back into the water. 

Marietta, Ohio: Louise Ander- 
son, 1o¢-store clerk, donned roller 
skates to speed up sales. 

New Hope, Pa.: Moss Hart, 
Broadway’s playwright and most eligi- 
ble bachelor, married Kitty Carlisle, 
singing star. The wedding (below) 
was delayed when Hart cut himself 
shaving. 
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Religion 


Russia's Baptists 


Like the average American traveler 
Dr. Louie D. Newton, president of the 
Southern Baptist Conference, had plenty 
of souvenirs of his trip abroad. 

At his Atlanta, Ga., home he un- 
packed them for the public, Without ex- 
ception the mementoes were (1) friendly, 
(2) news to a lot of people and (3) made 
in Russia. 

His trip to the Soviet (25 days as 
guest of the government) had been in- 
tended as an inspection tour of uses to 
which American-sent relief goods are being 
put. But Traveler Newton’s souvenirs 
were primarily those of a man of the cloth. 

Just Like Home. Most churchly item 
was the memory of two dozen sermons 
preached at crowded Russian Baptist 
churches from Moscow to Stalingrad. 
“Except for the language—I had to have 
a translator stand beside me at the lectern 
—it was just like being at a service in 
Georgia . . . they even sang the same 
hymns.” 

Statistical souvenir was an estimate 


that nearly 2 million Russians are prac- 
ticing Baptists. (Second in number only 
to Russian Orthodox Church, they seek 
admission to World Baptist Alliance.) 

For most people his top interest sou- 
venir was an impression of religious free- 
dom in a country where there have been 
edicts against religion. 

Freedom. Dr. Newton unfolded that 
souvenir with a snap: “There is complete 
and unhampered freedom of religion. . . 
the government prohibits teaching religion 
in schools but there is no restriction on 
such teachings at home.” (Also unre- 
stricted, frequently petted: Atheism.) 

Only government imposition on 
churches deals with discussing politics 
from the pulpit. “Russian churches stay 
out of that field,” Dr. Newton said firmly. 

(A companion on the trip, Methodist 
Dr, Ralph W. Sockman, said: “Despite a 
lack of religious enthusiasm among the 
youth, churches slowly add new members. 
The reason missionaries aren’t permitted 
free access to Russia is mainly because of 
inadequate [tourist] facilities.’’) 

For Dr. Newton, however, the sou- 
venir for his mantel was a large silver 
loving cup “From Russian Baptists.” 

Which of the souvenirs would be most 
popular among the 54 million members of 
his church was hard to tell, 


Religious News Service 


The Last Crusade? 


LONG the roads that lead to Veze- 
lay in east-central France surged 
angry men from all Christendom. 

At the village they swore the year 
1146 would not pass without a Crusade 
to the Moslem-held Holy Land. 

Eight hundred years later “cru- 
saders” traveled those roads again. But 
they were not angry, they were humbly 
hopeful. Their goal: Peace. 

The modern crusaders, 30,000 


strong, came from all over Europe; a 
handful from America and Britain. 

In the hills around the village they 
lighted 14 fires. Above each: A wooden 
cross, carried there afoot. 

Bearing one cross (see cut) were 
ex-British soldiers, Their starting point 
had been the World War II battlefield 
of Dieppe where thousands of their 
comrades had died because men had 
left the paths of peace. 








Religious News Service 


THE ASSUMPTION. What artists had pictured 
might be more than “pious belief.” 


Queen of Heaven 


Many men after 326 A.D. boasted 
relics of the True Cross, many showed 
relics of saints. But nowhere in the world 
were there relics of Mary, Mother of 
Jesus. 

“Why?” had been a question (more 
theological than archeological) throughout 
the centuries. Protestantism, generally, 
detached itself from the argument by hew- 
ing to the line of Biblical revelation, seek- 
ing to keep its doctrines free of “man- 
made” controversy. 

Faith Answer. For Roman Catholi- 
cism, however, the question is as important 
as ever. Its most frequent answer is 
close to becoming an article of faith for 
all members of the church, 

From the Vatican, had gone thou- 
sands of letters written in the formal Latin 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XII. The let- 
ters asked bishops throughout the world 
how they felt about designating the As- 
sumption a new part of Catholic dogma, 
and thus a rigid law of the church. 

If the bishops favor the designation, 
and few doubt they will, the world’s 339 
million Roman Catholics must accept, as 
part of their faith, the doctrine that 
Mary’s body actually was taken to Heaven 
shortly after her death. (It is already 
termed “a pious belief.’’) 

Emperor's Demand. Roots of that 
belief, deep in Catholic tradition, stretch 
back to 451 A.D., when Christian bishops 
met at Chalcedon (near Istanbul) for dis- 
cussions of doctrine. Before the assembly 
came Emperor Marcian, ruler of the East. 
At his side hung the shortsword of a 
Roman legionary, on his lips was a de- 
mand that shook the council to its founda- 
tion—the Emperor wanted possession of 
the remains of Mary. 

From the Bishop of Jerusalem (St. 
Juvenal) came the answer that set the pre- 
cedent for the Assumption. “Mary died 
in the presence of all the Apostles but 


her tomb, when opened at the request of : 


St. Thomas, was empty.” 
Untold by the Bible, the date and 
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National Gallery of Art 


MADONNA. Articles of faith concerning her 
are firmer than the stone of statues. 


place of her burial have no conclusive 
proof. Theologians contend she died be- 
tween three to 15 years after the cruci- 
fixion, was buried at Jerusalem or at Ephe- 
sus in Asia Minor. 

Conflict. In that same lack of Bibli- 
cal light on many other phases of Mary’s 
life lie some of the broadest gaps between 
present-day Protestant and Roman the- 
ologies. 

Broadest are veneration of her and 
the dogma of Immaculate Conception. To 
most Protestants the many Catholic pray- 
ers and images of Mary amount to idola- 
try. But Catholics acted against that in 
787 A.D. when excessive devotion to the 
Virgin was termed mariolatry (Mary- 
worship) and sinful. 

On the Immaculate Conception (sta- 
ting that Mary was kept free of original 
sin from the moment of her own concep- 
tion) Protestantism has launched many of 
its bitterest attacks against “arbitrary re- 
ligion” of the Roman church. (Immacu- 
late Conception was declared dogma in 
1854 by Pius IX. Sixteen years later the 
infallibility of the Pope in matters of 
faith and morals was made an article of 
faith—the latest dogma, to date.) 

Throughout Protestantism is en- 
trenched the belief that will broaden more 
than ever the differences of opinion, if the 
Assumption is made dogma—that the 
Mother of Christ, Queen of Heaven, will 
have to await Resurrection Day, just like 
anyone else, before her body enters the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


Year-Round Xmas 


Outside the Bethany Evangelical 
Church in Reading, Pa., members of the 
congregation tarried a moment in the 
warm summer air. 

But when they entered the church it 
looked like an early winter. Shining in the 
hallway was a brightly trimmed, tinseled 
Christmas tree aglow with colored bulbs. 
The sermon explained the seasonal shift— 
“The Christmas spirit must burn as bright 
in the summer as it does in December.” 
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For Better Living 


Up in the mountains of central Penn- 
sylvania a tall Missouri-born woman is 
thinking about your food and health. 

She is Pauline Berry Mack, top au- 
thority on food and clothing. From her 
laboratories at Pennsylvania State College 
she has been studying nutrition, finding 
out what makes textiles wear, investigat- 
ing cleaning and laundry methods, learn- 
ing what materials make the best homes. 

So important did State college deem 
her work it set up the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute in 1940 to advance work on the 
paths she had blazed. 

During the past 10 years Dr. Mack 
has made one of the most accurate meas- 
urements of people’s health ever con- 
ducted. With various “yardst#ks” she 
checked health against the family’s pock- 
etbook, its soup kettle, its education. 
Her findings about “us” are not wholly 
complimentary. 

Ill-Fed. First, more than one third of 
the average, “healthy” people she stud- 
ied failed to choose diets that build good 
health, A bare 10%, she learned, ate 
enough vitamins. Only a meager handful 
were in tiptop condition. 

Because they didn’t know how to use 
low-cost foods some blamed their inade- 
quate diets on insufficient incomes. But 
more often the reason was plain igno- 
rance. More than half believed they were 
getting well-balanced, nourishing diets 
when in fact they were not. A sizeable 
number had never thought much about 
the matter. 

Last, she found three-fourths of the 
women were eager to learn what makes 
good bones, good blood, bright eyes. 
Through easy-to-understand pamphlets, 
health agencies, school lunches and actual 
trips into family kitchens, Pauline Mack 
began showing the way to better health. 

Old Sourpuss. Back home in Nor- 
borne, Mo., 50-odd years ago, Pauline 
Berry didn’t plan to be a pioneer. Her 
real ambition to sing in opera was nipped 
as “unlady-like” by parents who talked up 
Latin-teaching. But her Latin instructor 
was a “sourpuss,” she says, and Pauline 
preferred to grow up like her jolly, be- 
loved chemistry professor. 

You wouldn’t quite call Dr. Mack 
jolly. Except for neat tailored suits she’s 
an artist’s dream of a Midwest farm 
woman—level-eyed, earnest, unadorned. 

But you would certainly call her lov- 
able. There’s always time in her busy- 
ness for a smile or a pleasant word in her 
Missowi drawl, an unselfish willingness 
to help. Childless, she has put her mother 
complex to work, and 10,000 better-fed 
Pennsylvania babies reap the benefit. 

Enter Husband. Warren B. Mack 
caught her notice soon after Pauline 
came to State College in 1919. Both were 
teachers. Teachers chaperoned picnics. It 
was as simple as that. After a substantial 
four-year engagement they married in 


1923—and are still acting like newly-weds. 

Together they make one of the hus- 
band-wife teams that often contribute 
much to science. Dr. Warren, horticulture 
department head, collaborates on the best 
ways to grow the food his wife recom- 
mends. At home they share a huge sec- 
ond-floor study. Dr. Pauline’s bookcases 
and file cabinets line one end. At the other 
end is Dr. Warren’s wood engraving outfit 
where he spends hours carving intricate 
objects like the woodcut hanging on her 
office wall. 

. Two-ln-One. He also designed their 
double house so they could live under one 
roof with her parents. Ingeniously de- 
vised doors throw the two living rooms 
together for dual entertaining. Until the 
pressure of war research made her give it 
up in 1944, the Berrys helped with the 
Chemistry Journal Dr. Pauline started 17 
years before to combine textbooks with 
everyday living. 

This Journal, which grew from a 
leaflet to a full fledged magazine, was only 
one of the ways Dr. Pauline has striven 
to inspire a scientific attitude, especially 
in young people. She pioneered in stimu- 
lating high school science clubs, which 
later formed a nucleus for a Science Serv- 
ice activity with more than 10,000 clubs. 
To Science Service also went the Chem- 
istry Journal. Then “Editor” was changed 
to “Consulting Editor” after Dr. Mack’s 
name. 

Spinning Wheels. Writing articles 
and books to glamorize and explain her 
work takes much time. Much of her 
“free” time goes these days to her semi- 
invalid mother, lonely since Dr. Berry’s 
death in 1944. So there’s just not a minute 
left for her hobbies, she says—though her 
office in the Institute is a small museum 
of spinning wheels, cupboards and old 
chests. 

Anyway, her work itself is a full-time 
hobby. Right now she’s working with the 
Army on the relation between food habits 
and health of men of Army age and older. 

And she’s dreaming of the day the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute can move out 
of its old colonial house and find enough 
room for research into the better living 
that lies ahead. 





G. Dobkin 
SHE HOLDS YARDSTICK. Dr. Pauline Mack. 
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B. Saeaaste, Hearns 
A+FOR PLAID, First-grader wears a jacket with back book- 
pocket; his classmate-miss, a bright jerkin and skirt. 





McGregor Sportswear Abraham & Straus 


HI-GRADE. The big blonde coat QAS$ A, Who can resist this glen 
with sheepskin trim gets approval. plaid skirt and jaunty pea jacket? 
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Du Pont, Hearns 


PASS THE TEST. Tween-ager scores high in this checked 
suit; while a smart lass chooses a trim navy jumper. 





Bloomingdales 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR. To really re- 


lax you wrap toes in “Littlejohns.” 
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Young American Deb 


REQUIRED SUBJECT. Basic as a book this year is a belt— TOP NEWS. Get a head start on 47 STUDIED LOVELINESS. A utility gar- 
this one’s specially made for the chronic glove-loser. with a snug-fitting, roll-brim hat. ment. (SEE: Back to Three R’s.) 


Criterion Belts Playtopper 
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Family 


Back to Three R’s 


They’ve got rhyme, rhythm and rea- 
son. They’re the new clothes school kids 
will be sporting this fall when they dig 
into readin’, ritin’, ’rithmetic. 

From little sis to teen-age miss, girls 
will be well suited in plaids and checks. 
Even the primary-graders go for big, bold 
plaids like those in the red and green 
jerkin-skirt set shown on the opposite 
page. 

Fashion's Mark. The typical teen- 
ager’s suit is full-sleeved, high-necked, 
high-waisted, box-jacketed. The separate 
skirt of jersey or flannel has deep pockets 
and soft petal pleats nipped in at the 
waistline. With it goes a vivid Norfolk 
jacket with a buttoned belt across the full 
back or a loosely-cut pea jacket that 
boasts large, shiny buttons. 

Skirts, of course, are lost without 
sweaters. The latest thing is to buy them 
closely-fitted to tuck into skirt waistbands. 
Sweater-doters of all ages will wear more 
turtlenecks and bracelet-length sleeves. 
Watch for a heavy raid on Jacquards, too, 
with patterns ranging from classic rein- 
deer to jive quotes. 

Everyone is on the merry-go-round of 
belts. Every skirt must have either a 
wrappy-looking self belt or a wide contour 
leather belt, preferably one with studs, 
flashy buckle or a jangly doo-dad. 

Roll Call. The boys aren’t so fortu- 
nate as girls when it comes to finding 
enough of what they want. But the style 
is there. Teen-age lads clamor for brilliant 
hues, loud patterns in sweaters and sports 
shirts. The shacket, the shirt that’s a 
jacket (or sack coat), is a must for ex- 
tending limited wardrobes. 

Then there are waist-hugging zipper 
jackets, copied after Army models. An- 
other brother to service attire is a long 
water-repellent gabardine coat, richly lined 
with shearling. 

Little boys’ suits come in neat com- 
binations of plaid and plain—jacket front 
of solid-color and back with sleeves of 
patterned all-wool fabrics. 

Eye-Catchers. In spite of interest in 
his own good looks, there’s hardly a young 
male who won’t whistle at the girls’ hats: 
Derbies, rollers, pixie crowns and berets. 
A favorite is called the Jelly Beanie—a 
visored, little boy’s cap that comes in a 
bagful of colors. 

At the bottom of the parade are the 
talked-about ballet slippers. But rave no- 
tices go to suede Robin Hood moccasins. 
They’re worn under heavy boots, often 
right to the classroom. The most likely 
place for them, however, is at home— 
when bookwork ends and fun begins. 


Careers & Carrots 


Looking into private habits of people 
who make their living telling others what 
to do may just be an old American cus- 
tom. But no one, according to Bernice E. 
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Fussell, Greenwich, Conn., nutritionist, 
had ever looked into food habits of pro- 
fessional women. 

This was a rich field for study be- 
cause many women teachers, nurses or 
librarians may mold diet patterns for 
others. Also, their jobs call for top-notch 
efficiency to which good food has a lot to 
contribute. 

Afraid of Fat. In a survey of Green- 
wich careerists, Miss Fussell found that 
because the women (average age 35) mis- 
takenly considered all foods but fruits and 
vegetables fattening, their meals lacked 
calories, and had more than enough of 
Vitamins A and C. 

Milk figured high in their diets, but 
they turned up noses at liver, parsnips, 
rare meat, buttermilk and beer. 

Although hurried business women 
might be expected to skip breakfast, those 
surveyed rarely do. Several admitted they 
ate standing up to save time. 

What the professional live-aloners 
need, said Miss Fussell, are pressure cook- 
ers, prepared mixes, frozen foods, other 
short-cuts. 


Beauty in Sox 


The women of tomorrow kicked up 
their flat heels. Teen-agers, Artist James 
Montgomery Flagg had charged, were 
“ruining the American tradition of beau- 
tiful women.” That couldn’t pass un- 
challenged. 

So the bobby-soxers called on their 
champion, Dr. Thomas Thorburn, head of 
the New York Osteopathic Clinic. He had 
defended their mothers 25 years ago when 
they were branded “flappers.” Now he 
went to bat for the 1946 subdeb. 

Wrangle. On a secent radio program, 
Flagg and Dr. Thorburn met face-to-face. 
Flagg shot pointed barbs at hep cats who 
strut around in brothers’ shirts, droopy 
sox, grimy shoes. What’s worse, he 
claimed, the mass of them are wilfully 
unattractive and hide bad manners and 


morals behind the excuse that parents are 
to blame. 

But Dr. Thorburn snapped at the 
bait, held out for teen attire. “More lib- 
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FLAGG ... “Bobby-soxers are sad tomatoes.” 


eral ideas in dress (contrasted to harmful 
steel supports of yesterday) have helped 
the correct posture growth of our girls of 
today,” he said. 

Current emphasis on exercise, health- 
ful food, community group activities, he 
added, cannot fail to enhance their beauty 
and intelligence. 

“Sloppy Bobbys may shed this infan- 
tile half-hobo, half-clown appearance and 
behavior,” granted Flagg. But he was wait- 
ing to be shown that they could grow up 
to be “lovely ladies.” 


Decorating Sense 


Your house is your own—to decorate 
the way you want to. You don’t have to 
go fantastically modern or live with grand- 
mother’s whatnot. If you put the things 
into your home that make you comfort- 
able, you’re most likely to arrive at good 
taste. 

That is the assurance Dan Cooper, 
noted designer, offers in his new illustrated 
book, Jnside Your Home (Farrar, Straus 
& Co.) Basic to this valuable handbook is 





i Harold Haliday Costain 
BEAUTY IN COMMON SENSE. Dan Cooper (right) has a booktul of handsome ideas like this 
one that stresses light without interference for bridge or food. (SEE: Decorating Sense) 
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,KNOW , ;' 
IT IS: 


Keeping your toilet bowl clean means 
having odorless freshness. A clean 
toilet bowl has no odor. Keeping Sani- 
Flush handy means bathroom clean- 
liness at its best and easiest. Sani- 
Flush is the chemical, disinfecting 
cleaner that puts an end to stains and 
invisible film where germ growth oc- 
curs. Ends messy scrubbing, too! 
Effective in hard and soft water. 
Safe in septic tanks. ; 
Sold everywhere ">> 
—two convenient sizes. =— 
The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


Sani -Flush 












BRILLIANT 
FLOWERS 
BLOOM IN 


CACTUS GARD! 


COMES IN BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 
WATERPROOF PERMANENT BOX 


Imagine, complete with striking window 
garden box. 10 healthy Cactus plants—all 
different varieties, all bloom—can now be 
sold direct to you at this amazing low price 
ae of shipping difficulties to stores! Order 
- Save on this opportunity! 

FREE Lovely hand-painted Mexican pot for window 
sill with columnar grower Lace Cactus blooms 
urple, pink, red and yellow flowers. Gift to prompt 
Fn. Hurry—send today. SEND NO MONEY—OR- 
DE R NOW—PAY LATER. Or mail $1.69 with order, we 
pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Send 
name and address to PAN AMERICAN CACTUS CO. Dept. 
S-1904 148 Monroe Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


INVENTORS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first. Remember, the de- 
tails of your invention do not have to be 100% perfect before 
you can obtain patent. Patent laws favor the inventor who 
acts promptly. First step is to have us conduct search of the 
prior U. 8S. Patents and render a report as to your invention's 
patentability. Send at once for further particulars on how to 
protect your invention, Request does not obligate you. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-Y Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 











HEARING AID 
D b A WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co. 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-8), W. ¥. 17, N.Y. 
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his belief (and high compliment) that each 
of us has a sure instinct for the beautiful. 
And what is appropriate for one family 
may not be for another. 

A.B.C.s. People have been confused 
by too much talk of decorating trends and 
color schemes, says Cooper, who sounds 
off for simplicity and common sense. What 
every house needs, he says, is a place to 
sit—for talking, reading, games; a place to 
sleep; a place to eat and a number of 
places to put things into or onto. 

In arranging a home to fill these 
needs consider first what sort of family 
you are. For those who like music, for 
example, he suggests a room with the 
piano close to the largest window and cor- 
ners for listeners, readers or dreamers. 

Private. He'd give children rooms of 
their own with a cork strip on one wall for 
pin-ups, a blackboard for scribblings and 
everything unbreakable and washable. But 
youngsters themselves should keep their 
rooms in order, he emphasizes. 

This designer who decorated the in- 
teriors of the library and museum at Dum- 
barton Oaks goes all out for built-in fea- 
tures: Double-decker beds, wall storage 
spaces, kitchen cabinets. If you can’t buy 
furniture all at once, he advises buying 
just a few good things. You'll be happier 
anyway in a house that fits your income. 

Bank of Tips. Developing the theme 
that “ingenuity is a greater asset than a 
charge account.” Cooper spouts scores of 
inexpensive ideas for home-planners. A 
fireplace, plants. books used for decoration 
as well as pleasure, inconspicuous draper- 
ies, floor and wall coverings—these are 
only a few of his suggested ways of mak- 
ing a house a home. 

What it all boils down to, he con- 
cludes, is a matter ofsthinking for yourself 
—and being yourself. 


Broom Boom 


Housewives can look forward to 
slicker sweeping with the batch of new 
brooms soon to hit markets. ; 

Not only is this year’s crop of broom- 
corn far larger than the average for the 
last four years, but there'll be no compe- 
tition from Army and Navy buyers, say 
the broom manufacturers, 

Sufficient, good-quality broomcorn 
which does away with need for grass fill- 
ing will mean better-sweeping, heavier 
brooms. Only catch is that the price per 
broom has swept from a 65¢ average, in 
1939, to a postwar $1.10. 


New for the House 


Plaster Patch. With a new plaster 
pencil it’s easy to fill up small cracks, 
holes and nicks in wallboard, woodwork or 
plaster. 

Degreaser. One-half cup of a new 
chemical added to a gallon of water dis- 
solves grease on stoves, ovens and pans, 

Portable Chair. “Hani-Seat” for 
children 1 to 7 years old, fits onto auto 
seat and restaurant chairs. A safety strap 
holds both child and seat in place and 
rubber-tipped legs prevent slipping. 

Teacher Tray. A plastic tray for be- 


ginning eaters has a built-in bowl for the 
main course, plus a hot water compart- 
ment that keeps food warm. Indentations 
hold junior-size glass and stainless steel 
utensils with pink plastic handles, 


Lamp Line-Up 


Bright news for fall is the large sup- 
ply of lamps lighting up stores throughout 
the country. First home furnishings to 


stage a real postwar comeback, the lamps 
spotlight styling, 
cality. 

Extreme styles are in the higher-cost 


smartness and practi- 





tussell Wright 


POTTERY AND BRASS. In a@ modern design. 





Heifetz 


HAND-CARVED. Both of oak and under $25. 





PICT-O-LAMP. Base frames a small picture. 
PATHFINDER 


brackets as usual. But because of im- 
proved manufacturing methods and the 
entry of 700 new designers into the field, 
well-styled models are within reach of 
not-so-fat pocketbooks. 

Highlights. Among the lower-priced 
lines, carved wood and plastics step out in 
front. Wooden dancers, animals, flowers 
and fish support shades of wood-like tex- 
tures. Washable plastic pin-ups feature 
cats and dogs for children’s rooms while 
others are made to match new designs in 
living room wallpaper. 

Criss-cross layers of clear plastic form 
the base for one lamp with a lighter-than- 
air effect. Its shades come in glass-cloth, 
silverfoil or plastic sheeting. 

Floor lamps use the newest in flu- 
orescent lighting—circular tubes that shed 
light from a diffused area instead of a 
single point. This technique has been 
adopted also by pottery-maker Russell 
Wright to show up his bright, bubbly pot- 
tery bases. 

Elegant. Outstanding in the luxury 
class are lamps of hand-hammered copper. 
Designed by an ex-G.I. who was impressed 
by the copper antiques he saw in France, 
the metal has been worked into graceful 
These have earmarks of future 
American museum pieces. 

For the novelty-seekers clock-lamps 
and bases to frame photographs are back. 
But from London comes word of a triple- 
hreat—a_ clock-teapot-lamp. When the 
clock’s alarm goes off the teapot makes tea, 
the light switches on and the day’s off to a 


Dright start, 


shape Ss. 


Abraham & Straus 


PRETTY, TOO. Incandescent bulb ringed by 


fluorescent tube makes good reading light. 





CHILD'S OWN. Completely washable and 
non-tip-oble, these lamps ore about $5 each. 
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are meats more tender in 
Monarch’s “Deep-Heet” Cooker? 













































+ « « why is cooking faster 
. .» why is food baked, not 
stewed? 


¢ 


« « « why is Monarch’s “Deep- 
Heet” so different you can 
even bake a cake? 





Actually, Monarch’s ex- 
clusive Deep-Heet Cook- 
er is a surface oven. It is 
the only built-in cooker 
that has side heat—mak- 
ing it the only cooker in 
which you can bake suc- 
cessfully. Meats cook 
faster—are more tender, 
browner. You enjoy 
more cooking flexibility 
— more economy. See 
your Monarch dealer or 
write the factory for 
literature. 








SES AND Wearces 






This is Monarch’s 
50th Anniversary 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 4096 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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tricks with Duff's 
Hot Muffin Mix! 












‘Round and 'round they 
| wo... wite each guest 
| clamoring for more of 
| these delicious, easy-to- 
| make pinwheels. 

Follow directions for 
| «Roll-overs” on the pack- 
age, using creamy peanut 


| butter for filling. 
| Dp! QUICK-N-EASY / 



































FULLY PREPARE 


| uit add WRIER tt all! 





a Prropuct or AMERICAN Home Foops. 1N« 
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J 
Men who like to do 
things the simple, easy Ey 
way, fall in love with because 
Enders their first shave. double thick 
Easier, quicker from Gstune blade 
start to finish. That's | ae 
because of Enders muthien te 
clever simplicity of de- take opart 
sign and action. Gives streamlined 
pressureless shaving. action 
Gets the hard-to-reach new safety 





whiskers. Shaves close 
with safety, comfort. 
Get an Enders today. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP 








Mystic, Conn 


SHOWING NEWEST 


Christmas Cards é 


MAKE MONEY—lots of it—between now and 
Christmas. Amazing values in PERSONAL IM- 
PRINTED CARDS including 25 for $1. Also fast- 
selling BOXES including our outstanding “BLUE 
RIBBON’’ ASSORTMENT. Exceptional gift wrappings, etch- 
ings. Religious Assortments. Samples sent on approval. 
No experience necessary. CHAS. A. BELZ CO. 
Dept. w-3 914 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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quick CASH FOR YOU / 












Health 


| Before You Were Born 


The sur-realist artist, Salvador Dali, 
in his autobiography, claims he remembers 
his life before birth. But he doesn't men- 
tion breathing. 

Nevertheless, the unborn Dali prob- 
ably did breathe. Most unborn babies do, 
say two Chicago physicians. They may 
begin as early as the twelfth week of em- 
brvonic life. They also swallow. 

Drs. M. Edward Davis. and Edith 
Potter, who report their findings in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, made X-ray studies of 26 living em- 
bryos. (In each case, the mother was to 
undergo an operation, making a check of 
the unborn baby’s condition necessary.) 

Into the mother’s womb was injected 
thorium hydroxide, which is harmless but 
shows up white in an X-ray picture. Min- 
gling with the warm, milky amniotic fluid 
in which the embryo floats, this would 
furnish a clear outline-photo. 

Map. When some of the X-rays were 
printed, Drs. Davis and Potter saw strong 
concentrations of thorium hydroxide in the 
babies’ bronchial tubes and digestive 
tracts. It could have got there only by 
being “inhaled” or swallowed. 

The conclusion was inescapable. The 


Katharine Jensen 


EMBRYO. He breathed and swallowed tracer 
fluids. (SEE: Before You Were Born) 








babies breathed and swallowed amniotic 
fluid. They did it frequently, further stud- 
ies showed, but not all the time. The fluid 
was absorbed by the lungs and the diges- 
tive tissue, passed through the circulatory 
system and was excreted—unchanged. The 
thorium, less absorbable, remained behind, 
coating the tissues. 

Why? From the amniotic fluid the 
babies could get no air (oxygen) nor food 
elements. All pre-natal nourishment is 
furnished the baby by the mother’s blood- 
stream. What use was this activity? 

Drs. Potter and Davis could only 
guess. And best guess seemed to be that 
the babies were practising. They were 
“rehearsing”—in a small way, but steadily 
—the breathing and eating they would 
have to do after they were born. 


Old Friend, New Job 


“T'll take sarsaparilla!” was a com- 
mon drug store order until the late 1920s. 
Later it became a joke. 

When it was said in Mexico recently 
by a drug-buyer for UNRRA, however, it 
was no joke. The buyer wasn’t ordering 
a soft drink. He was ordering what seems 
to be the cheapest and most plentiful 
source of male sex-hormone, testosterone. 

This precious chemical, apparently in 
the same form as it is generated in human 
and animal bodies, can be refined from 
the ground roots of sarsaparilla plants. 
And the plants (members of the smilax 
family) grow wild and in great plenty not 
far from Mexico City. Lesser amounts 
appear elsewhere in Latin America. 

Promise. As a laboratory fact, this 
is not new, biologists point out. However, 
bulk-refining of the drug, which the Mex- 
icans claim to have perfected, is new. 
Until now, male hormone was expensively 
refined from the pulverized spinal cords 
of male livestock. 

Its main use, of course, has compara- 
tively little to do with sex. The sex- 
glands, like the body’s other endocrine 
glands. have an important ductless func- 
tion. Filtered through the gland-wall into 
the bloodstream, they act as vital energy- 
converters. 

The artificial hormones, administered 
to men whose secretion has lessened, may 
add ro years to their working lives. Also 
there are indications that sex-hormones are 
a factor in the prevention of cancer. 


Deadly Doze 


The African adventure story writer’s 
favorite menace—sleeping sickness—may 
have received a double death blow. 

Transmitted by Glossina (tsetse) fly 
bites, the disease brings fever, puffiness, a 
trance-like lethargy, finally death. Treat- 
ment has been urisatisfactory. 

Then Dr. Harry Eagle, a U.S. Public 
Health Service doctor working with an 
international African research group, tried 
injections of P-arsenosophenylbutyric acid. 
It cured 200 “early” cases in approxi- 
mately one week. 

Dead End? More spectacular is the 
anti-tsetse discovery of F, L. Vanderplank, 


PATHFINDER 
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USDA 
TSETSE. Only 4 this big is the sleeping 
sickness corrier. (SEE: Deadly Doze) 


British biologist who once developed a 
breed of stingless bees. Now, by selective 
breeding, he has produced a variety of 
tsetse whose offspring are sterile. 

Releasing a horde of these, he thinks, 
will bring tsetse race-suicide. As a court- 
ship-aid to his sterility-type flies, he says 
he can reproduce by phonograph the tsetse 
mating call (a wing-buzz). Loud speakers 
could lure vigorous tsetse males from the 
jungle just as their doom-ridden mates 
are loosed. 


Any Eyes on Hand? 


How to keep a constant reserve of 
eyes available for transplant-operations 
has baffled the Eye Bank. 

When an eye-donor dies, there is not 
always a surgeon handy to remove his 
eyes at once. And even on ice, eye lens- 
tissue degenerates—too much for trans- 
planting—after 48 hours. 

A young man in Macon, Ga., may 
have solved part of this problem. He 
claims there is always someone around 
capable of extracting the eye of a con- 
tributor who has just died. And he adds 
that he has found a way to preserve eye- 
tissue for four or five days. 

Surprise! The young man, oddly 
enough, is not a surgeon, nor even an 
oculist. His name is Richard L. Stewart 
and he has just graduated from—an em- 
balming school! . 

Embalmers who attend certified col- 
leges, as Stewart knew, gain considerable 
knowledge of anatomy and a technique 
which could be called surgical. He knew 
also of the Eye Bank’s problem. Disre- 
garding the scoffing of physicians and his 
own colleagues, he went to work on an 
eye-procuring process. 

Medical practice has been to take 
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from a donated eye only the tiny piece 
of cornea to be grafted on the blind pa- 
tient’s pupil. Stewart instead tried remov- 
ing the whole eye, embalming it, steril- 
izing it, sealing off its blood vessels and 
packing it in cotton soaked with Ringér’s 
solution. This is a non-caustic preserva- 
tive. He uses no ice. 

It was hard for Stewart to find an 
opthalmologist willing even to examine one 
of his specimen-eyes. When he did, re- 
cently, the medical man insisted that his 
name be a secret, lest he be laughed at. 
But he did test it. And the eye was found 
to be sterile and fit for transplanting. 

On Trial. With much fuss, the Na- 
tional Funeral Directors’ Association at 
once printed and sent to all members a 
long article by Stewart telling other em- 
balmers of his process. Thus far the Eye 
Bank for Sight Restoration has been quiet 
on the matter. 

Their need is great, but they'll want 
proof. If they get it, embalmers may have 
a new, highly important sideline. Accord- 
ing to Stewart, eye-removal needn’t dis- 
figure the donor’s body. 


Window to the Heart 


To reduce the cause of abnormal 
heart action by checking the pulse is like 
diagnosing a pump-engine’s ills by check- 
ing the pipe-line a mile away. It takes a 
lifetime to become expert at it. 

But now (to go on with the analogy) 
the pipe-checker has been given a radar 
with which he can “see” the engine itself. 
It is a heart “spy-ray,” the electrokymo- 
graph. Temple University in Philadelphia 
and U.S. Public Health Service scientists 
devised it as a portable aid against heart- 
disease. 

Penetrating. A narrow beam of ra- 
diation “pierces” the body, is picked up 
on the other side by a photo-electric 
“eye.” As the  thickening-and-waning 
“shadow” of the beating heart reaches the 
“eye,” it is electrically registered as a 
wavy line on a fluorescent screen. 

Among other things, it probably will 
lend more exact meaning to pulse-readings 
by cardiograph—or even by thumb. 


ee 
PORTABLE. Unlike X-ray, new heart-viewer 
con travel. (SEE: Window to the Heart) 












Try this tonight 
for morning freshness ! 
*s more fun in life—when you're 
Par apo bright in the morning! = 
why don’t you do what thousands | . 
to waken fresh as @ daisy? Just drin 
a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime. 
For here’s how Ovaltine acts, to 
give sparkling morning freshness. — 
First, taken warm at bedtime, it 
promotes sound sleep, without drugs. 
Second, it supplies food elements to 
rebuild vitality while you sleep! | 
Third, it furnishes extra vitamins 
and minerals in a delicious, natura 
way for all-round health and vigor. 
So why not turn to Ovaltine—start- 
ing tonight! 


OVALTINE 
LUMBAGO 
TORMENT ? 

















SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


To get quick, gentle relief from the misery of 
Jumbago, muscle and back aches due to fatigue 
and exposure, use Soretone liniment, made for 
this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients act- 
ing like glowing warmth from a heating pad™ 
Fresh blood is attracted to superficial pain area. 
Soretone stands out for safe, effective results. If 
not delighted, money back. 50c. Economy size 
$1.00. 


Try Soretone for Athlete's Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 


One of the 225 products made by McKesson & Robbins 
for your health and comfort. 


FREE SEWING IDEAS 


101 clever ideas for making dresses, blouses, 
curtains, pajamas, many pretty things from 
flour, sugar, feed, and other cotton bags. 
FREE 32-page book “Bag Magic’’ shows pat- 
terns, pictures, sewing instructions easy to fol- 
low. Write today to National Cotton Council, 
Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 15. 
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SLOP my Fleas- 
Dont Startle em 





Use the NEW 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER 
with DDT 


Yep, Boss, the fleas lie down and die fast, 
when you attack ’em with the new, im. 
proved Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Powder 
with DDT. It doesn’t stir up fleas — it 
doesn’t irritate me. It’s a safe and sure 
combination of ingredients, Boss, that the 
Sergeant folks perfected after years of 
work, and it has been thoroughly tested 
on dogs, too. Let’s get some today so I 
can forget about fleas. Your favorite 
drug store has it, and we can get Ser- 
geant’s SKIP-FLEA Soap there, too. 


Sergeant's 


Now! Big 
Free Offer To 
FalseTeethWearers 





‘ Don't let loose UPPERS or LOWERS con- 


tinue to make you miserable and embar- 
rassed! Let us send you absolutely FREE a 
big tube of Staze...the pleasant, easy-to-use 
adhesive guaranteed to HOLD plates com- 
fortably secure—not for just a few hours but 
ALL DAY— 


Fee eee ew eae "| 
STAZE, INC., Dept. 306 
§ 475—Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


i Rush me FREE tube of Staze. I 
ee Tae I 
i t 
§ ADDRESS........... en oe 
t i 
Ae ne ee a j 
ee 


GET FUEL FAST “Sig. 
gemand every j= Ang ze SW we Att 


into. money. 


ood Street, OTTAI WA, KANSAS 


ells tg 4 saws limbs. 
OTTAWA MFG. CU., 
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Radio 


Fall Round-Up 


“Rich and nervous and as familiar 
as warmed over stew.”’ That’s how one 
Hollywood agent describes radio as it be- 
gins its 1946-47 season. 

Now that it has back most of the $10 
million worth of programs canceled in 
early summer, radio’s biggest worry is 
electrical transcription of national shows. 

Improved technically and freed from 
binding FCC restrictions, transcribed pro- 
grams loom as a major threat to the net- 
works. Because such programs avoid cost 
of leased telephone wires they would give 
any independent station a chance to broad- 
cast talent only networks can now afford 
—and cause a revolution in the industry. 

Fuse-Lighter. Bing Crosby, first star 
to insist on recordings, has lit the fuse. 
Under a new contract with Philco, his 
transcribed show will be heard in October 





dom’s top-paid writers, said radio was 
money-mad and cold to new talent. 

An ad agency vice president said 
money put into their own advertising 
shows by CBS and NBC could be better 
spent to develop new Hopes and Crosbys. 

A Break. Among the networks, ABC 
announced it would do something radio 
had been talking about but nobody tried. 
It would emphasize the writer when it 
packaged its new comedy. The network 
made more headlines when it scheduled 
Pot O’Gold, finally declared not a lottery, 
to resume Oct. 3, after a five-year lapse. 

Two new ABC audience participation 
shows began last month titled Meet Me in 
Manhattan and Society of Chefs. With 
the Henry Morgan comedy added, this 
network’s new list totals five. 

While others talked of business slack- 
ing, Mutual reported its intake up $44 
million. Its cooperative programs (spon- 
sored on each station or in each region by 
a different advertiser) number 11, the 
same as last year. Big news for this net- 
work’s kid listeners is that Buck Rogers 
is on again. 


International, NBC 


SOME CHANGES MADE. Crosby holds out for records, Shore switches network, Day has a 
new boss. 


over 600 stations. Only about a third of 
these will be network outlets—either ABC 
(more probably) or Mutual since NBC 
and CBS rule out network recordings. 

To listeners, radio will continue about 
the same, despite industry gossip about a 
shift to lower-priced shows and more 
music. Cries for a good “$5,000 package” 
have been loud. But there are few, if any, 
in sight for this fall. Slated for $20,000 or 
more are Crosby, Jack Benny, Lux Radio 
Theater, Fred Allen, Bob Hope, Edgar 
Bergen and Eddie Cantor. 

Loudest clamor has been for new 
ideas. Eddie Cantor fired his writer and 
split with Bert Gordon (The Mad Rus- 
sian) after many years. Abbott and Cos- 
tello announced a switch from gags to 
“situation comedy.” Fannie Brice (Baby 
Snooks) released all her cast except Han- 
ley Stafford, Snooks’ father. Bob Burns 
dropped everyone except Shirley Ross. 

Iceberg. But in spite of an SOS for 
something different, radio appears closed 
to new talent. In Chicago a group of 
young actors complained: “Anybody can 
get an audition, but who can break into 
radio?” Carleton E, Morse, one of air- 





Most of NBC’s top names are back 
with six shows added. Phil Harris and 
Alice Faye have combined talents for a 
$15,500 half hour to replace Cass Daley. 
Tenor Dennis Day starts his own program 
Oct. 3, Don Ameche heads a Sunday vari- 
ety show and cowboy Roy Rogers will re- 
place the National Barn Dance. Comedian 


Alan Young and Henry Aldrich shift from ° 


CBS. 

Switch-Over. CBS schedules five 
newcomers, three of them—Dinah Shore, 
Lowell Thomas and Hour of Charm— 
switching from NBC. Hollywood Players, 
a new dramatic show, began Aug. 27. The 
Sam Spade detective opus starts Sept. 29. 

Information Please was still spon- 
sorless after most shows had been signed. 
But producer Dan Golenpaul said he’d 
back it hifhself before coming down on the 
$8,500 a week most advertisers think too 
high for a quiz show. 

Nelson Eddy, Danny Kaye and Andre 
Kostelanetz were dropped indefinitely. 
Hildegarde was late signing, but bets were 
she’d get a backer. 

Audiences will probably take the 
whole thing calmly, tune in as usual. 


PATHFINDER 
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RICKENBACKER. Keep those airport dates. 


Don't talk to me about mass air 
travel until I can~sell you a ticket to 
Denver or Tallahassee and tell you you'll 
be there on Tuesday at 2 o’clock in spite 
of or high water.—Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, president, Eastern Air Lines. 





Czechoslovakia has been making a 
great recovery. I don’t think they'll need 
any more grain when the Director General 
is met at the airport with a glass of beer. 
—Fiorello H. La Guardia, Director Gen- 
eral of UNRRA. 


No voice can reach hundreds of mil- 
lions of people throughout the world— 
none except mine. But I am an Asiatic— 
a mere Asiatic.—Mahatma Gandhi. 


| am a member of the Ku Klux Klan 
No. 40 called Bilbo. No man can leave the 
Klan. Once a Ku Klux, always a Ku Klux. 
—Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo. 


The popularity of the British Labor 
Party in England has dropped consider- 
ably since it defeated the Churchill gov- 
ernment a little more than a year ago.— 
Dr. George Gallup, director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. 


We cannot accept the cynical view 
that history must, of necessity, repeat it- 
self. I, for one, refuse to believe that wars 
are necessary.—Herbert V. Evatt, UN 
Delegate for Australia. 


To understand the Communists as a 
class you must think of them, not in terms 
of a normal political party, but in terms 
of the Jesuits, the Mormons, or Jehovah’s 
Witnesses.—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
author, “The Age of Jackson.” 


There will soon be plenty of men’s 
pajamas at $50 a pair.—The Apparel Club 
of New York Bulletin. 

The Soviet Government is planning 
SEPTEMBER II, 1946 


some time to have a demonstration of the 
atomic bomb. I was sent to Bikini to see 
how it was carried out.—Prof. Simon P. 
Alexandrov, Moscow. 


| don't like to speak of alarms. Those 
who have lived close to this thing (Soviet- 
U.S. relations) for a while are in a con- 
stant state of alarm. So to speak, I have 
been sleeping in my clothes for a year at 
the top of the fire alarm ladder.—Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


Moral force, in some respects the 
most powerful force in the world, is win- 
ning some victories in Paris.—David 
Lawrence in The New York Sun, 


The structure of the United Nations 
will grow. You only have to look at the 
failures of our own Constitution in the 
beginning to take heart.—Sen. Alben W. 
Barkley. 


Before too long now, production 
here in this country is going to take over 
and get in its good licks to help the Gov- 
ernment keep prices at levels everyone can 
afford.—Paul Porter, OPA Administrator. 


Industry has reconverted more quick- 
ly than the Department of (Commerce and 
other Government agencies had forecast. 
—Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


If Congress grants any form of rea- 
sonable restraint over spiraling prices and 
wages the United States should look for- 
ward to the greatest period in its history. 
—Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the In- 
terior, 


lf the Democratic nomination for 
President is offered to me, I will not re- 
fuse it.—Sen. Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.). 


lt would be hard to find in the rec- 
ords of the manifold follies of civilized 
men anything more idiotic than a labor 
movement clamoring for price controls to 
keep prices down and forcing at the same 
time enormous wage increases that must 
lift prices further up.—Donald R. Rich- 
berg, former NRA counsel. 
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RICHBERG. Wages and prices on a seesaw. 
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CRACKS REPAIRE 
E oc 


Millions of Dollars Saved for 
Car, Truck and Tractor Owners 
K&W Metallic Seal and Mechanical 
Method repairs for cracked engine heads 
and blocks eliminate expensive replace- 
ments and costly lay-up time. Most 
cracks are repaired right in the chassis 
in less than 30 minutes with one can of 
K &W Metallic Seal. Others, of major 
seriousness, are repaired in a few hours 
by the K &W Mechanical Method with- 
out welding or brazing. Remember—all 
repairs made by 


Ke Wy Mera SEAL 
MECHANICAL METHOD 


are invisible and are guaranteed to last 
the life of the engine! 


















Look for the K & W 
Can! It is your assur- 
ance of a 
F GUARANTEED 
4 K &Wrepair. Thousands 
ola (Jéim of service shops every- 
where are K & W 
equipped. Write for 


names of service shops 
nearest you. 


- 
Kerkling & Company, 
Burbank, California. 





















MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


T D e 
Q U 1 L IECES : tae 
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4 Foe 


IG 

C) ea 
FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! © ‘ 
Beautiful new prints. Large colorful U/ 
pieces. 3 ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) 
$1.49 plus stage. Sent C.O.D, 
FREE! EXTRA! Five hundred yda. 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
not perfectly satisfied, just return (aes 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing Wee 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! . 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could J 





™=CHORE GIRL 


“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 


Back again to lighten your work. Better than ever becouse 
of war-born improvements. Ask for me at your fovorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tog 
and name stomped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 


SAVOGRAN 
COLDFOAM 


wnt Sibess WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 17 
THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 













DOUBLE-LENS 


CAMERA 


Now you can take PERFR€T 
pictures... ause you see 
EXACTLY what you’ll get on 
your film before you snap the 
shutter! Yes, you see the entire 
tmage in sharp. clear focus (as in 
the costliest cameras) with the . 


Ground Glass View Finder 


of the amazing new double- 
lens Metro-Flex Camera... 
available for the first time 
since the war at a remarkable 
low price! With ,the Metro- 
Flex Camera you’re sure of 
results on all kinds of shots. 
Close-ups, scenes, people, 
events ... they all come out 
just as you see them in the 
Ground Glass View Finder 
before you snap the shutter! 


. Sis? VIEW FINDER 
iti dhe, Same Type as in the High- 
BEFORE est Priced Cameras 
You Toke It! 1 Easy focusing... you see entire 


picture before ou ad it, just as 
FILM AVAILABLE 


it will look when developed 
No tilting .. . your eyes tell you 
jhe Metro- Flex uses any stan- 
rd make of No. 127 film. "Order 


if picture is centered on film. 
a supply of film on coupon 











































Everything you want to take—no 
desnpointmen: ts. Re tee you see 


low when you order camera. the WHOLE PIC’ PORE. framed as 
3 ROLLS (8 enpecures it will appear on the 
per rolb + 96c 


6 ROLLS «e exposures Two Matched £ Lenses 
per rol) « #%1.92 Onelens focuses the picture for you. 
No film sold ‘without camera, e other snaps the picture. 
but as a Metro-Flex owner yog working in harmony, give you 
PF future cupaiies © sharp hea over See ovenase 
= =e ——— The Mi apare. vies is a beautiful cam- 
Only 


95 


comptett 












poe. rust-proof trimmings. . 
igh speed, optician-ground lens... 
time exposure adjustment, comeuets 
with plastic shoulder cord. Easy to 
load and use. Will give you years and 

years of picture-taking fun. Takes 8 
exposures on standard No. 127 film. 
SPECIAL! 20-Page Photo- Album in- 
wi cluded with camera at no extra cost. 


D NO MONEY Order your Metro- Flex Camera 

now, complete with Ground Glass 
View Epos. double lenses, and shoulder cord. SEND NO 
MONEY. Just mail coupon below and eee only $6.95 


pos e on delivery. We Pren're not 3 ‘ou enclose $6.95. 
Bor’ etro- Flex Camera tA 10 gars.it re not delighted, return it 
and your money will be ref ih coupon. Supply limited. 


Williams C2 Camera C Co., 4 412 | Sh Markets St, Dept. B B-606, Chicago 7, = 


i Williams Camera Co., 2 3 Market | StI Dept. Be 606, Chicago 7, rm! 


Please rash rush Metro-Fiex Camera, complete with Ground Glass | 
bd inder, double lenses, an. Cena Included 20-Page | 


me sHOULOER CORO 












| hoto-Album at no extra cost. I Seno Mer my postman $6.95 plus 
1 postage on delivery. ALSO SE 

(33 Rolis—127 film for 96c (_)6 Rolls—127 film for $3.92 
1 And I anderstand that as a Metro- Flex owner Il am 
i order additional film from you at these prices. 





na 
NAME | 


ADDRESS... 








0)» STATE 2mm — = 


CHECK HERE (_) If you are enclosing full payment. 
Then we pay postage. tisfaction guaranteed. 


Seong 
—/ 
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MAKE MONEY AT HOME F, 


MOLD S L6& 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect flexible molds of plaques, ash 
-trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 
25c each, Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy. Start profitable business in your 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 
fesorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


$O-LO WORKS, INC., Dept. K-809, LOVELAND, OHIO 


AIRSICK siete: 
NAUSE 


changes, relieved with 
a» Helps to controb 


organs of a 


















Sell Christmas Cards 
and Personal Stationery 


Extra money selling outstand- 


ing $1.00 Christmas card assortment to friends. Costs FREE SAMPLES 
50 for $1.00 


you 80c up per box. Also Religious, Gift Wrapping, 
Birthday assortments 350e up. Extra Bonus. Roques 25 for $1.00 
sample $1.00 Christmas box on_ approval. PERSONAL 
sample 50 for $1.00, 25 for $1.00 Personal Christmas § XMAS CARDS 
eard and Stationery Portfolios. Special Offers. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-116, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
8 ENLARGED 


ROLL DEVELOPED *.cbRints 


Reprints 4¢, 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 34x42 30¢ 
prints, 4c each, developing 10c. 


WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
West Salem, 
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From Fort to Fish. (SEE: Castle Garden) 


Castle Garden 


The question is: Should the little 
mushroom-like building on the green tip 
of lower Manhattan be made a national 
shrine? . 

Some thought an unobstructed view 
toward the Statue of Liberty more desir- 
able. Historically, the building was un- 
important, they said. As Fort Clinton, 
built in the early 1800s to protect New 
York harbor, it never fired a shot. 

Restoring it as a roofless gun battery 
would ignore also its “gaudy days” as an 
opera house and its later period as ans“un- 
savory” immigration station; rebuilding 
the crumbling and partly demolished walls 
would cost $300,000 to $500,000. 

Not so, retorted antiquarians. As 
Fort Clinton its g-ft. walls helped save 


Liberties With Liberty 


Like a humming bird a helicopter 
buzzed before the hefty face of the 
Statue of Liberty, snapped a broadside 
photo probably first of its kind. 

Definitely first was the little craft’s 
landing on tiny Bedloe island, New 
York harbor home of the famous lady. 

Meanwhile, the monogram-and- 
name-scratched “innards” of the 150- 
ft. statue were making news. Liberty 
needed cleaning up. Irate patrioteers 
said it was a “tragic indictment of the 
American public, and an indication of 
Washington’s apathy toward one of the 
world’s most famous Shrines.” Clean- 
ers, using alcohol-type lipstick-remover 
made specially for Miss Liberty, just 
can’t undo all the damage of labor- 
short war years and half-a-million an- 
nual visitors. 

Upshot was a quick $2 


2,400 repair 
appropriation covering a wire enclosure 
around stairs spiralling to Liberty’s 
light-crowned head (few venture up the 
torch’s 18-in., 40-ft. inside ladder) and 
new gray paint to hide the scars, 





New York from Washington’s fate in 1814. 
Ceded to the city in 1823, it became fa- 
mous as “Castle Garden,” gathering spot 
of the fashionable. Here Jenny Lind made 
her American debut . . . Samuel Morse 
demonstrated the telegraph . . . Elias 
Howe exhibited his early sewing machine. 
Freedom. From 1855 to 1890 it was 
“Plymouth Rock” to some eight million 
immigrants. And as New York’s beloved 
Aquarium until 1941, it drew over a mil- 
lion visitors a year. Besides, National 
Park Service said it was in good shape and 
probably could be restored for $100,000. 
As the brickbats flew, President Tru- 
man signed a bill authorizing acceptance 
of the structure as a national shrine. City 
officials agreed to keep hands off the build- 
ing until the Interior Department begins 
surveying it next summer. 
Meanwhile—during the present tick- 
lish time of constructing a Manhattan- 
Brooklyn tunnel from the Battery, the dis- 
puted walls of old Fort Clinton are safe. 


In Time, A Stitch 


It was an odd, tense race in Boston 
in 1845. 

Over flying hands the five seamstresses 
shot occasional scared glances at the evil 
machine and its grim young operator. 
Then the race was over and Elias Howe 
was grim no longer. { - 

His clacking machine had stitched 
faster and better than five women com- 
bined. On Sept. 10, 1846, he borrowed 
money and took out America’s first patent 
for a sewing machine. 

The lame inventor assumed the poor- 
ly paid thousands making clothes through- 
out the world would welcome a device to 
ease their burden. Instead, they feared it 
would destroy their craft. Many laughed 
at the “contraptior.” Businessmen called 
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HEAD ... Liberty gives a fine view. 
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- « « OVER HEELS. Men use lipstick too. 
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Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
AN 1851 MODEL. (SEE: In Time, A Stitch) 
it too expensive for tailors who would 
need 30 or 40 in their shops. 


Not First. Howe didn’t know others | 


had tried before him. In 1790 a London 
cabinet maker took out a patent (never 
developed) for “quilting, stitching and 
sewing.” A Frenchman had nearly 100 
machines making uniforms for France un- 
til tailors demolished them. And at the very 
time when Howe, desperate for money, 
packed up for England, a trim machine 
lay in a New York garret, discarded by 
Walter Hunt as harmful to hand sewers. 

Fortunately, Howe wasn’t the last to 


tackle the problem. His device would sew | 


only the short length of an underneath 
“baster plate” 
pinneds Other inventors—Isaac Singer, 
Allen Wilson, William Grover, James 
Gibbs—made the improvements that “put 
over” the machine. 

Howe sued for infringement of his 
1846 patent. The “Sewing Machine War” 
raged until 1854, when the court decided 
“for all benefits conferred . . . by the in- 
vention of the sewing machine, the public 
is indebted to Mr. Howe.” ‘ 

Howe made $2 million on his ground- 
work for the modern machine. Posterity 
gave greater recognition. Fifty years later 
it was declared: “The invasion of all occu- 
pations by women and the sweeping 
changes in their relations to the law, so- 
ciety and business can be ascribed in large 
measure to the sewing machine.” 


Cawn an’ Taters Grow 


When Virginia’s governor dedicated a 
monument recently at the Philadelphia 
grave of James Bland—Negro composer 
of some 700 songs—a fact popped up that 
surprised some natives of the Old Do- 
minion. 

The man who wrote the heart-tugging 
Carry Me Back To Old Virginny was no 
old-time “darky.” He was born in Flush- 
ing, L.I., in-1854, and got his musical emo- 
tion for the land “whar de cotton and de 
cawn an’ taters grow” second-hand from 
Virginia ‘Negroes he probably met in 
Washington. 
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Inevitable Conclusion? It’s 
easy to see why the gals gather ’round a briarful 
of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture! For there’s 
masculine “aroma-appeal” in this “straight-8” blend 
of 8 of the world’s finest tobaccos. Kentucky White ~ & 
Burleys, Turkish, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, Bright Virginias 
... all add up to a natural, non-scented, 8-ways better smoke. Another 
success for master-blender Willoughby Taylor, and a new pipe-smoking 
thrill for you. You'll see when you smoke 1a 


7 
FREE! FULL-SIZE POCKET PACKAGE of Irish 

Castle Pipe Mixture. Just mail coupon to: 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept. PS, Wilkes Barre, Po. 


a’ 


[RISH 
\ CastLe 


LISTEN fo Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American Broadcasting Co.( Blue Net.),Wednesday nights. 


You CAN’T WORM WRONG 


| for tape, hook, whip, round (ascarid) worms when 
‘\ you worm your dog as directed with Pulvex 
Worm Capsules, a combination treatment which 
\ _ insures your worming right. Used by leading 
\ breeders. Packaged 2 ways: for puppies, 
y \ for dogs. Either, 507; double-size, 75* 
At pet, drug, department stores. 


\ PULVEX 


4K COMBINATION TREATMENT 


Name. 





Addres 
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periodic torment. Medicated 
for quick, gentle action and 
long-lasting comfort. 


Count on soothing Resinol 
for amazing relief from such 





OINTMENT 
ano SOAP 


RESINOL ss 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 















Tracked Into The Home Can 
Infect Your Whole Family! 


Lose no time! If your feet itch, or skin be- 
tween toes is crack 
or raw from Athlete’s| 
Foot, get Dr. Scholl’s 
Solvex. Relieves itch- 
ing at once, kills fungi 
on contact, aids rapid 
healing. Liquid, 
Ointment or Pow- 
der. 50c at Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores. 


Portable Electric 
Hand Lamp 
For NIGHT WORK.. REPAIRS 





** MOTORING *- Here's a 
new lightweight electric hand lamp with a thousand 
uses. Bring daylight visibility to any job. Standard 
batteries, easily replaceable. Lifetime service. Write 
for dealer name and folder on Big Beam Model No. 
211. U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. BB, 

1050 W. Hubbard Street, Chi i. 


ODERN MEMORIALS $00 
MODE aa Suuvenss> 6 


EASILY INSTALLED 








Learn Protitable Protession 
> in OO days at Home 
wo 






a 
Many Swedish M aunduaine _— $50, $75 
oF even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
Private Practice. 












Cast aluminum 
Raised lettering, th. C RONDE 
slightly higher. Write Pate today for free = S. ef factual 


) Diploma.‘ Dag marker, free o' er styles, 
vs Y Now! livered to your yy XH To 


ot Swedish "Ms sage. 
Dept. 669-1, 100 E. Ohie dich Massane, 1 
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Start =the 
But Once a Yeas! 


5 ond Con Por OW 


COAL HEATER 


; llth 





MODEL 520 MODEL 420A 
More than a million now in use! 


Heats all day and night without refueling. 
Your home is WARM every MORNIN 
Amazing patented interior. Holds 100 


pounds coal. Burns any kind of coal, 
coke or briquets. SEE YOUR DEALER. 


A Product of 
LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 


114 West 11th St. 


“oc OFFICE of YOUR OWN 
Learn et home fo Bd days a» 


Kansas City 6, Mo. (A) 






AS “4 

A new profitable profession in an uncrowded 
field. Many earn up to $5,000,-$15,000 per year. 
Others make goc money in their spare time. 
Little money needed to start. A business where 
your earnings begin sooner. Easy to learn. No 
selling or goods to buy. A course of action to 
guidéwou step bytatep as you earn. Aul 53 lessons 


sent at once to use as operating manuals. Eas sy 
terme, Money Back Agreement Diplomat w W rite for 
details. No obligation. No salesman will call 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL, Dept. 300, Roanoke 7, Va. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


pee writers needed to so-write, 16 ideas 
newspapers, magazines and 

Picadt opportunity to “break — 

cnscinating writing field. May brin _ DETAILS 

up to $5 per hour spare time. 

rience unnecessary. Write today for PFREE details. 

NO OBLIGATION. Postcard wiil do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. S h de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. proved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A 

Dr. rrederi ick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Island. 








High School Course 
Many Finish in 2 Years 


rcprepares for c college entrar relent, to rest 


PE ie 1. i hss “i 58th. , 37 


/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’’describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no odligatton. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3434 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








Aviation 





Whooooosh! 


Army Air Forces public relations 
officers finally got a go-ahead on the job 
they'd been dreaming about—announcing 
AAF’s new rocket plane, the XS-r. 

Dusted off for the occasion were ad- 
jectives that hadn’t been used since Hal- 
ley’s Comet. Then censorship got hold of 
the announcement, clipped a three-page 
labor of love down to three near-fantastic 
paragraphs, 

Giddy Figures. Even what was left 
looked like a typographical error. The 
plane’s top anticipated speed was listed 
as 1,500 mph at 80,000 ft. 

But it was no error. Bell Aircraft, 
builder of the almost mythical plane, 
guaranteed a 610 mph speed. Govern- 
ment technicians of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics “feel sure” 
they can push the plane to twice the speed 
of sound (763 mph). 

No Guns. The Army, for whom the 
ship was actually built, will “just watch,” 
try to think up ways of incorporating the 
speed into a regular fighting plane. For 
the Army it is “a flying laboratory .4 . to 
study flying conditions at supersonic 
speeds,” conditions that can’t be dupli- 
cated in a wind tunnel. 

So far XS-1 (size, shape, structure 
still secret) has only been “glide tested.”’ 
Towed aloft by a B-29 it glided and 
dived, showed its future pilots how it 
handles at “slow” speeds up to 350 mph. 


Air Oxen 


When America’s legendary Paul 
Bunyan got himself an ox it wasn’t nec- 
essarily the prettiest, smartest or best 
behaved ox in the world—but it was 
the biggest. 

Like Bunyan, U.S. engineers have 
come up with two planes that may not 
be the answer to everyone’s air dream 
—but they are the biggest. 

Biggest landplane (above) is Con- 
vair’s recently flown XB-36. Its 230- 


First powered flights will probably be this 
month. 

Sample of the paradoxes XS-1’s speed 
would usher into air travel: 

Travelers from the East coast might 
arrive on the West coast an hour ahead 
of the time they left due to the three hour 
coast-to-coast time shift. 

At the terrifically high _ altitudes, 
where resistance is practically zero and 
rockets are most efficient, man’s eyes 
might see the earth as more of a globe 
than at any time in his history, 


Down to a Billion 


To American aircraft manufacturers, 
a year ago, went 15,860 telegrams signed 
by Army, Navy officials. Their curt mes- 
sage: “Cancel contracts ...” 

With more than $ro billion worth of 
business yanked out from under them as 
quickly as you could say VJ-Day, many 
a stockholder fidgeted, quietly inquired 
where he could sell his holdings. 

Bankroll. Now they’re probably try- 
ing to buy back in. Although aircraft pro- 
duction is down from wartime No. 1 to 
peacetime No. 16 U.S. industry, its yearly 
income is still written in 10 figures (just 
about a billion dollars per year). After a 
year of peacetime production, the Aircraft 
Industries Association, representing U.S. 
air firms, told how it’s done. 

Waiting for the factories to be cleared 
of war work were orders for 47,657 civil 
aircraft of all shapes and sizes. 

In its biggest pre-war year (1941) 
the plants had turned out only 6,597, were 
in no great danger of going broke even 
at that rate. 


Acme 


ft. wings and 163-ft. fuselage dwarf 
the “monster” Superfortress parked be- 
side it. In war it was to have carried 
30 tons of bombs on 10,000-mi. runs. 
In peace it will become a 400-passenger 
airliner. 

Biggest flying boat (below) is 
Howard Hughes’ $20 million, wooden 
Hercules. Now in the process of final 
assembly before being launched in Los 
Angeles harbor, Herc’s 214-ft.~ hull 
would accommodate 700 passengers in 
airline service. 
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Education 


“How Come?” 


Few colleges ever expected to see it, 
but it came at last. Picket lines! 

In Angola, Ind., home town of Sen. 
Raymond E, Willis, 600 students of Tri- 
State College picketed with banners the 
home of newly-elected president, Clarence 
L. Murray. They protested a 50% in- 
crease in tuition fees (now $120 a semes- 
ter). 

In New York City, 1,500 Columbia 
University students massed on South Field 
for a like complaint against Columbia. 

In Angola, President Murray was 
truthful: “Costs have gone up. Equip- 
ment needs repair.” 

(What Dr. Murray could have said, 
but didn’t, was: “Costs were cut to the 
bone before I came here. Now we have 
got to spend some money.” 

Philosophic. More obscure, less 
frank was the reaction of heavily-endowed 
Columbia University. To the protesting 
students came Dr. Mason Gross, of the 
university's department of philosophy, 
with encouragement and advice: 

“The university is a co-operative en- 
terprise . . . a rise in the cost of educa- 
tion is a step in the wrong direction.” 

Solemnly, the students resolved. In- 
dividual letters were to go to members 
of the Board of Trustees. Import of each 
letter: “Our tuition has been raised. How 
come?” 

Most severely affected by the raises 
are civilian, not G.I. students. Tuition 
for the latter, up to $500 a year, is U.S.- 
guaranteed. Columbia has not yet reached 
that maximum. 


Slanted History 


What has troubled many a parent 
throughout the nation came to a showdown 
this week in San Francisco. 

The issue was a simple and blunt 
one: How much and what kind of Ameri- 
can history are our children getting? The 
question makes some educators jittery. 

Last week, all set for adoption in the 
California schools was a_ three-volume 
set for 7th- and 8th-graders called Build- 
ing America. 

Sponsored by the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study and the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association, it 
was originally published in part in hand- 
some magazine form with the assistance 
of WPA funds. 

Look Here. Just as the California 
board of education was about to stamp its 
okay on the series, in walked Aaron Sar- 
gent, an attorney representing the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

“Do you gentlemen realize what is in 
these volumes?” he demanded. 

“Well,” began one member, “it seems 
to have pretty good sponsorship.” 

“Ves, I know,” said Sargent, “but let 
me read you a few paragraphs. Take, for 
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instance, the comment in it on the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. Listen: 

“*Samuel Adams, friend of liberty, 
was absent, Patrick Henry declined be- 
cause he said he “smellt a rat,” .Thomas 
Jefferson was in Paris. 

“Nearly all the men who gave their 
great talents to the job were capable, 
well-to-do lawyers, planters; merchants 
and business men. Many held Continental 
bonds and paper money which were al- 
most worthless, but which they wanted 
the new government to make good. None 
of the delegates was a city mechanic or 
small farmer who owned little or no prop- 
erty.” 

“Now that’s on page 6 of the section 
on the Constitution,” observed Sargent. 
“Do you think the men who drew up our 
charter of liberty were just a bunch of 
selfish, self-centered men? Or, if you 
don’t like that paragraph, take this one 
on the Supreme Court: 

“*The system of checks and balances 
exists only in this country. In no other 
country can a supreme court “kill’’ laws 
and in this way hold the heavy end of the 
balance of power.’ ” 

Action Deferred. Quickly, board 
members looked at each other, decided to 
postpone adoption of the series. 

To Los Angeles this week went Sar- 
gent to duplicate his protest. “It is about 
time,” he said, ‘““we Americans took a look 
at some of the stuff our children are 
getting.” 

In Washington, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
NEA Journal editor, dismissed the whole 
matter: “I know nothing about.it. Prob- 
ably just another witch hunt.” 


100 Great Books 


Mr. Stringfellow Barr, president of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, is the most 
envied man in educational America. 

There is not a college administrator 
in America who, harassed by deadwood 


among his trustees and faculty, beset on 
all sides by compromises he doesn’t like, 
has not dreamed a great dream. Invaria- 
bly it is the same: “If only I could start 
anew and with plenty of money!” 

To Stringfellow Barr that dream 
came true. Thanks to a $4,500,000 en- 
dowment provided by Paul Mellon, son 
of Andrew W. Mellon, one-time Secretary 
of the’ Treasury, Barr will head a new 
college, “just like St. John’s,” to be lo- 
cated near a city of 50,000, have an un- 
dergraduate body of about 300, a graduate 
school and an adult education program. 

First Principles. It will, in essence, 
be a second front for Barr’s educational 
philosophy. Basically, this philosophy con- 
sists of a return to the primary disciplines, 
the non-elective system and the study of 
“The 100 Great Books’—a program, inci- 
dentally, which has made Annapolis’ St. 
John’s famed around the world. 

Presumably, Barr’s new college will 
not be located in The Free State (Mary- 
land), but his associates believe that wher- 
ever it is located, it will be a bulwark for 
a Free State. 


Include Me Out 


Soviet Russia said “No.” So no dele- 
gates came last week from Moscow to a 
world conference of teachers at Endicott, 
N.Y. Likewise unrepresented were Ar- 
gentina, Italy, France, Spain. 

Included, however, were delegates 
from 30 countries, mostly little ones. U.S. 
took the lead. Sponsored by National Edu- 
cation Association, the conference re- 
solved to promote world peace by aiding 
(1) exchange of students, (2) revision of 
textbooks to eliminate “nationalistic bias,” 
(3) reduction of illiteracy. 

Divergent viewpoints popped up. 
Bolivia: “Most of our children cannot 
write.” Poland argued: “Why stress illit- 
eracy when educated Germans became 
murderers?” 


, 
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$4,500,000 COLLEGE. Stringfellow Barr to head new institution. (SEE: 100 Great Books) 
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Business 


Bankers Want to be Chummy 


More than 3,000 banks are ready for 
new construction or remodeling. One St. 
Louis architect has a backlog of $15 mil- 
lion in contracts with 200 banks. Hun- 
dreds of others have notified the American 
Bankers Association: they want to make 
changes as soon as building restrictions 
permit 

Mausoleum-type buildings are on the 
way out. Warm, chummy, modern inte- 
riors are coming in. Bankers want to kill 
the idea ihat the officials are cold and 
aloof. That belief, they say, is due to the 
kind of mortuary tomb in which it has 
been stylish to conduct bank business in 
the past. 

New bank interiors will be in wood 
trim, gray green painted walls. There'll 
be low glass counter-panels for friendly 
relations between customer and teller. And 
that gentleman will be no more stand- 
offish than a salesman. in a good store. 

Pay it With Music. Remodeling 
changes include better light, sound-proof- 
ing and air-conditioning. Some banks want 
canned music in the working quarters as 
a stimulus to efficiency. Others will fea- 
ture community meeting rooms for civic 
groups. Lobbies will have teletypes click- 
ing off world news. 

In its new home in La Salle st., Chi- 
cago, the Exchange National Bank will 
have a drive-in lobby for motorists. 


America in Motion 


Industrialists are asking the Census 
Bureau for a picture of the typical Ameri- 
can, Model 1946- 

Here are five trends, Census says, 
that will have the biggest effect on busi- 
ness for decades to come: 


@@ Heavy Gain 
Gi Heavy Loss 
A Moderate Gain 


Restless. Americans have been, are, 
and will be continually on the move. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, they migrated from 
their home states at the rate of 1,300,000 
a year. War doubled the rate. No such 
reshuffling of population had occurred in 
our history. While 12 million service men 
and women were moved by the Govern- 
ment, 15 million civilians left their old 
homes. 

Biggest population gainers were the 
West Coast and Florida. The losing states 
(see map) include five Central states and 
an almost uninterrupted band from Lake 
Michigan through Idaho, south to the 
Gulf, and northeast to Maine. 

Trekking to the West coast will con- 
tinue. Industry will build new factories 
because of favorable freight rates.and a 
need to decentralize. The North, North- 
east and Plains states will continue to lose 
to the West and Southwest. The South 
will continue to lose to thé industrial 
North. 

Builders of prefabricated houses will 
profit by these population shifts. Copying 
the auto trade-in, they suggest: ‘‘Trade in 
your present home toward a new one. If 
you don’t trade it, take it with you.” 

More Adults. The average Ameri- 
can is growing older. He was once 16 
years; in 1930, he was 264 years. Today 
he is 29. Proportion of young lessens as 
proportion of old increases. In 1980, there 
will be about 20 million Americans over 
65 ice as many as were that age in 
1940. 

This trend may result in liberalized 
retirement plans, possibly higher taxes for 
old age pensions, increased Social Secur- 
ity. 

Congenial Work. Americans are 
finding other jobs more numerous than 
those on farms, or even in factories. 
Trade, transportation, service industries 
and the Government now employ twice as 
many as work on farms, in factories. 

No back-to-the-farm movement is in 
sight. Mechanization helps two men do 
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AMERICAN MIGRATION: 15 million civilians, in history's biggest reshuffle, left their homes, 
1940-43. Map shows gainers and losers. (SEE: America in Motion) 
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SPEED TITAN. A flyer discusses speed. (SEE: 
Little Planes: Big Business) 


the work of five. Farm prosperity will be 
increased by the frozen food setup. Mid- 
western states will eventually be farmed 
as intensively as Lancaster County, Pa. 
Frozen food preserves crops. Iowa already 
has 700 frozen food locker plants, seven 
to each county—more individual lockers 
(212,000) than there are farmers. 

More Homes, Fewer Babies. The 
rate of population increase has declined, 
but the number of families is increasing. 

Census says the nation now has 38,- 
175,000 families, by 1960 will have 6,600.- 
ooo more. While increasing in number 
families grow smaller in size. Families 
shrank from 4.1 persons in 1930 to 3.8 in 
1940. 

The number of family units rather 
than’ population numbers determines the 
sale of autos, ranges, refrigerators, houses. 
Hence, increase of families is a long-range 
prosperity factor for industry despite the 
fact it’s today’s headache for Housing 
Expediter Wyatt. 

Decline of the City. Americans are 
losing their taste for intense urban life. 
Large cities are not growing. Cities and 
towns of 30,000-or-over will remain sta- 
tionary, suburban areas pick up rapidly. 

The long-range view is overwhelm- 
ingly cheerful: A higher standard of living. 


Little Planes: Big Business 


Two million members of 15,000 clubs 
will be model-flying next year. Five mil- 
lion spectators will see 15,000 competitive 
meets with cash prizes and trophies. 

The industry is rapidly expanding to 
meet demands of model flight enthusiasts. 
Sixty plane-kit makers and 40 makers of 
miniature engines are now represented by 
6,000 dealers. 

With miniature gasoline engines, 
balsa and glue, model-flight contestants 
assemble their own planes—replicas of 
full-scale models. A city park or any 
sizeable grassy spot is a natural meeting 
place. 

Captive. The lad who is flying the 
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plane has his pal hold the training midget 
while he races to the end of the control 
wires that were previously laid out on 
the grass to prevent fouling. Two wires 
run from a U-shaped handle to the wing 
tips of the plane and through a crossbar 
in the fuselage. Any movement of the 
crossbar is translated by the wires to the 
elevators. Flying from 70 to 120 mph, 
the plane is held to a circular path and a 
slight wrist movement guides it up or 
down. Experts can stunt their planes— 
loops, Immelmann turns, barrel rolls. 
Thrill of the year for model fliers is 
the Minijet. It carries a scaled-down type 
of the jet propulsion engine used by the 
Germans to fly the V-1 bomb. Two inches 
in diameter, 28-in. long, it puts out a 24- 
Ib. thrust for its 1 lb. weight. Relatively, 
it is one of the most powerful engines 
being made today. Ten thousand are 
scheduled for production this year at the 
Pasadena plant of Minijet Motors. 


Lid on Credit 


Tightened controls on credit recently 
put into effect by the Federal Reserve 
Board were prompted by upsurging prices 
and a phenomenal increase in credit deal- 
ing. 

Total amount of consumer credit is 
about $7.5 billion today. From October 
to April, the rate of increase jumped to 
more than $2.75 billion a year. In 
amount, that was larger than for any 
previous seven-month period during the 
16 years for which Reserve Board figures 
are available. 

Of the total growth since Sept. 30, 
$675 million was in charge accounts— 
mainly for non-durable goods, the only 
market as yet available; $690 million in 
consumer loans. Installment-sale credit— 
for autos, furniture, household appliances 
—increased by less than $240 million— 
due to the fact that durable goods such 
as are bought on the installment plan were 
not yet available in quantity. 

Expansion. The Board sees a fur- 
ther tremendous upsurge in installment 
buying as more consumer durables come 
to market. It says the trend will be 
stimulated by more energetic competition 
than before the war for this kind of 
financing. The new regulations were timed 
to exert a measure of control over the 
upswing now in prospect. 

The two changes in credit regulations 
are now in effect as of Sept. 3. A previous 
provision left installment purchases of 
$1,500 or more free from controls. This 
has been revised to take back under con- 
trol those up to $2,000. 

The second change fixes new repay- 
ment deadlines: For automobiles, 15 
months (unchanged), for other durables, 
12 months; all other installment loans, 15 
months—shortened from 18 months. 

Installment purchases involving more 
than $1,500 credit had been freed from 
control early this summer. Since then 
some automobiles have been newly priced 
so that, with freight charges, they exceed 
that limit. The new ruling is intended to 
bring back under control installment pur- 
chases of cars now in the $2,000 class. 
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OUR hundred railroads in the U.S. 

are less than 100 miles long. Eighty 
of them are about to miles long; 
scores have from one to eight miles 
of track. They exist in every state ex- 
cept one. Most are east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Except for length, they have every- 
thing the big roads have including their 
own association, rate problems, strikes, 
hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—and deficits, occa- 
sionally profits. 

The Ameritan Shortline Railroad 
Association has a membership of 312 
roads. They operate 15,775 miles of 
line, employ 51,491 persons, pay an 
average annual wage of $2,591, have 
$978,345,028 invested in property. In 
1945, their deficit was $1,437,714—due 
to a couple of outsize members with a 
thousand miles or so of track that ran 
up whopping losses. 

The Rapid City, Black Hills & 
Western Railroad is an example of a 
shortline that has something the big 
roads can’t duplicate and wouldn't 
want to. It runs 34 miles into the 
Black Hills to connect with the Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Mystic, $.D. On 
the way it crosses the same mountain 
creek 102 times over that many wood- 
en trestle bridges. Keeping up all those 
bridges put it in the red last year. 

Almost Nineteen. Newest short- 
line is the tidy little Alexander R.R.., 
184 miles long, between Taylorsville 
and Statesville. N.C. It used to be a 
spur of the Southern System. South- 
ern cut off service because the branch 
showed a loss. Then Taylorsville peo- 
ple had to pay $1.75 a ton for truck- 
ing in coal and they heard that two 
industries slated to open plants in their 
town were going elsewhere because of 
no railway service. 

Ten citizens banded together to 


sing on 


LITTLE JUNEBUG |. Big brother (right) came later. (SEE: Shortline Junebug) 
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solicit subscriptions to stock. Méill- 
owners and others along the line fell in 
with the plan; result, 100 stockholders 
put up over $75,000. Upon payment 
of $50,000 the Southern turned over 
the Stony Point, Hiddenite and Tay- 
lorsville stations; rented freight, and 
mail cars and an old coal-burning loco- 
motive to the new line until the ener- 
getic citizens could palm “Junebug” 
away from a lot of bureaucrats who 
didn’t want to let them have her. 

“Junebug” was a little diesel rail- 
way engine that had hustled freight 
around a wartime shipyard. To get 
her, Taylorsville people had to gang up 
on the Maritime Commission, the U.S. 
Navy, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, and the I.C.C. Getting all that 
red tape out of the way taught them 
that it pays to stick together. 

What—No President! The little 
350-horsepower Junebug is now busily 
clattering back and forth on the Alex. 
R.R. with freight, mail and express 
service. Ten men do the job. Three 
make up the train crew; three others 
ride the line in a motor repair car; 
another trio mans the stations. Tenth 
man, L. P. Zachary, is secretary-treas- 
urer, general manager, mail clerk, 
freight and traffic manager. In his 
spare time he drives the express deliv- 
ery truck. 

“Junebug’s” economical streak 
gave the line a profit the first six 
months. The financial report read to 
stockholders assembled in the railway 
station was so favorable everybody 
voted to buy a “Junebug IT.” 

Taylorsville passengers even write 
poetry to Junebug I: 

Chug-chug 

T0-wit-a-woo 

Hoo-whooo! 

I’m a bug; 

I like to lug. 
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York State Bankers Association. 

checks totaling that amount. 

QIL INDUSTRY ENGINEERS are planning methods for handling fuel in tomorrow's 
wars. Their ideas include: Underground oil storage, standardization 
of trucks so that civilian vehicles can immediately be converted, and 
flexible glass pipe lines, run off large reels, that can be laid by 
airplanes. 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES OF AIRPLANES are piling up a manufacturer's backlog. 
Buyers from all walks of life include toy and pocketbook salesmen, hy- 
draulic engineers and insurance agents. 


TEN BILLIONS WILL BE SPENT by vacationists this year, topping $6 billion total 
spent in "normal" year of 1940. 

MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY has discovered that smaller cities and towns of U.S. 
(those under 30,000 population) offer biggest opportunity for expan- 
Sion. They have a seating capacity of 5,018,000 as against a total 
3,359,447 seats in 20 Latin American countries. 


AUTO MAKERS PLAN BRIEF SHUTDOWN late this year to make minor changes in what 


will be known as 1947 model. Major changes, however, will appear in 
1948 models which should be on market latter half of 1947. 

CANDY OUTPUT IN FANCY PACKAGES, with more frills than sweets, has claimed a 
lion's share of the industry's poundage owing to sugar shortage. Trend 
will be to staple items as soon as sugar supply permits production. 

DIESEL ENGINE PRODUCERS are going into aluminum, following the example of gaso- 
line engine makers. Tests will be run on the new units soon. 

100,000 MEN AND 10,000 WOMEN will:be measured accurately by the Army. Study 
will include variations by age, environment, occupation and income 
level. Army's objective: Do away with ill-fitting G.I. uniforms. 


By Dec. 30 Americans will have signed 





































stalled. This means greater production of automobiles, household 
items, refrigerators, toys. 
ONE MILLION SUITS AND OVERCOATS FOR VETERANS to be made of several million 


yards of Government surplus fabric will not materialize. The program 
bogged down because the fabric proved unsuitable and because main 
shortages in garment industry are labor and machinery, not material. 

STOCKPILING OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS by the Government has begun. Treasury's pro- 
curement division is buying critical top priority materials we would 
need first in an emergency such as asbestos, chromite, manila and 
Sisal fibers, tin, zinc and jewels-in all 65 items. 

SPENDING SPREE by highway carriers is indicated by Interstate Commerce Commis-— 
Sion estimates: $1.3 billion for new equipment in next two years, 
296,000 trucks and 48,500 buses. . 

SKILLED FACT DETECTIVES working for U.S. industry are occupied in Germany fer- 
reting out scientific and technical secrets. Valuable results already 
achieved are helping American manufacturers improve some products. 
Government is accumulating huge file of technical information on 
wartime and pre-war industrial developments in Reich. 

FARM LAND BOOM goes merrily on despite Agriculture Department's warning similar 
Situation occurred after World War I. That boom collapsed when for- 
eign demand for farm commodities ceased. Farm real estate values in- 
creased 4% in four months ending July. They're now 77% above the 
1935-39 level. 

TELETYPE AND AIRPLANES are being used by mail order firms in the West to speed 

delivery of merchandise. Orders taken in Pueblo and Denver stores are 

teletyped to one Kansas City plant. There the goods are piled into 
planes. Result: Twenty-four hour delivery as against a week or more 
by rail carrier. 
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Sports 


Hot College Gridiron 


Packed stadiums—power-plus teams 
—surprise pigskin packages galore! That’s 
the billing as Joe College prepares to 
hoist the curtain on what promises to be 
the greatest “T” party in campus history. 

From all conferences and independent 
schools comes news of pre-season sellouts, 
not only for intersectional battles but 
down through the schedules. 

Grid power is pouring into the cam- 
puses. Former stars are back from the 
wars, from as far back as the 1941 teams. 

It’s going to be a spectacular show 





Gordon Gray . . . Southern California 


because of widespread adoption of the 
“T” formation and use of the free-pass- 
ing rule. 

Midwest. The Western Conference 
(and Notre Dame) is ready to lead the 
aerial attack. Indiana U’s champs again 
look to Ben Raimondi. Hoosiers say he 
has no equal in pitches up to 20 yards. 
Purdue’s Bob DeMoss, specialist on 
throws in the flat zone, may even better 
last year’s performance if he is given an- 
other catcher to help Billy Canfield. 

Notre Dame’s backers say the Irish 
will top them all in the Midwest with 
Johnny Lujack and George Ratterman: 
Lujack, the all-round quick-shift expert; 
Ratterman, long-distance specialist, quick- 
touchdown artist, defense wrecker. 

At Iowa, Coach Eddie Anderson has 
a dozen letter-men, among them Dick 
Hoerner, Bill Gallagher, Jim Hudson and 
John Hunter. Hoerner (1942 varsity), 
just out of the Army, played football in 
Europe. Ohio State could steal the pass- 
ing show with Tommy Phillips. 


In the East. Army’s powerhouse has | 


lost some star linemen but the trio of 
backs who ran wild last season are still 
there—Arnold Tucker, Doc Blanchard 
and Glenn Davis. 

Navy’s plans are still “top secret.” 
The Midshipmen have lost several good 
men and may not be as strong as last 
year. 

The early word in the Ivy League is 
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PRINCE » 





Either way, YOURE A WINNER! 


In pipes or papers, there’s a rich bonus of 


smoking comfort and joy in “TONGUE-EASY” 
PRINCE ALBERT 


Packs better in PIPES.“I've smoked Prince Albert for 10 years,” says 
Walter Hickson, above. “So easy on the tongue—so good to taste. That crimp 
cut of P.A. packs better in a pipe too—draws light and easy—a joy right 
down to the bottom of the bowl.” 







Rolls better 
in PAPERS 


“Believe me,” says Ralph Pearson, above," 
“that crimp cut feature of Prince Albert is 
right for rolling. Shapes up straight and 
firm. Smekes right too—mild and yet 
plenty of good rich tobacco taste. No other 
tobacco like P. A.” 


[( 
i) PRINCE ALBERT | 


| 


= 


R. J. Reynolds 
»bacco Co 


Winston-Salem, 


| 
CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE/AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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Bob DeMoss . . . Purdue 


that Pennsylvania will be tops. Penn’s 
youngster team was strong last year. With 
returning vets to steady them, they should 
be far tougher. Yale is reportedly loaded 
for bear, with 33 returning letter-men and 
the vets. Harvard may be the big surprise 
of the East. Harlow is said to have some 
fine material not yet unveiled. 

Boston college has 20 vets who 
played on the Orange Bowl team of 1943. 
Among them are Bob Mangene, Johnny 
Furey and Patsy Darone. Cornell gets 
pre-war talent in Joe Martin (1941). 
From the 1942 team are Jack Saylor, 
Fred Westfall, Walter Kretz, Norm Daw- 
son, Harry Firman, Bob Hirsch, Harold 
Hargraves and Bob Hook, 

Princeton has 59 _ ex-servicemen, 
among them Neil Zundel, 1945 captain. 

Maryland’s hopes lie in the return 
of Tommy Mont from the Army. Mont 
was quarterback on the Seventh Army All- 
stars, ’45-’46 ETO champions. With Jim 
Kurz at center and Red Wright at full, 
the Terrapins will pour the “T” to a 
fare-you-well. 

Pacific Coast. On the other side of 
the Great Divide they all say Southern 
California is considered a sure-fire cinch 
to make its fourth trip in a row to the 
Rose Bowl. The Trojans are as many as 
1o players deep in most positions—all 
letter-men. Followers peg the 1946 team 
as one of the greatest in U.S.C. history. 

Early returns say U.C.L.A. and Ore- 
gon should rate next in Pacific power, then 
come California, Stanford and Washing- 
ton, all about equal. Stanford has six 
of the famous El Toro Marines; over 100 
took summer training at Washington. Hot- 
test independent Coast teams will be St. 
Mary’s and University of San Francisco. 

Big Six. Nebraska is depending great- 
ly on pre-war talent. Ed Schwartzkopf, 
guard on the Rose Bowl team of 1940, 
and Joe Partington, center, who played 
with Northwestern as a Naval trainee, 
are back. Then there’s slinging Sam Va- 
canti who played with Iowa and Purdue 
during the war. 

The Big Seven conference expects ‘its 
greatest season. Utah looks best, with 
Denver and Colorado close behind. 

In the Border conference, New Mex- 
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Bobby Layne ... Texas 


































ico expects again to go to the Sun Bowl 
It looks like Colorado college in the Rocky 
Mountain (Little Five) conference. 

Southwest. The eyes of the U. of 
Texas are on fullback Bobby Layne, one 
of the best passers in the nation. Question 
is: Will Bobby play? He is eligible for 
draft call Sept. 1. 

Rice is expected to give the cham- 
pion Longhorns most trouble. Conference 
schedules show tough and rugged contests 
every week for every member. 

Southeast. The big three in the 
Southeastern circuit look like Alabama, 
Louisiana State and Georgia. Dark horses 
are Tennessee, Tulane and Georgia. Tech, 
where coaches have kept prospects pretty 
much under wraps. 

Tennessee’s stock shot up with arrival 
of Jimmy Myers, guard and alternate 
captain-elect in 1944. Auburn is jubilant 
over the expected return of Bill Abraham, 
regular half, from the Navy. 

’Bama backers already hail the Crim- 
son Tide as No. 1 in the nation because it 
has virtually all of the 1946 Rose Bowl 
champs back, plus several former stars. 

Football fever runs highest at Dur- 
ham, N.C., where the champion Blue 


Devils are celebrating the return of “old 
master” Wallace Wade. Such tested backs 


Johnny Donaldson . . . Georgia 


George Ratterman .. 


. Notre Dame Gail Bruce, U. of Washington 
as George Clark and Buddy Luper greeted 
Wade, returning for the first time since 
his 1941 team lost a 20-16 battle with 
Oregon State in the transplanted Rose 
Bowl game at Durham on New Year’s 
Day, 1942. ‘ 

Among 70 reporting to Coach Beattie 
Feathers at North Carolina State is How- 
ard “Touchdown” Turner, triple-threat 
back, 

Two candidates for All-America hon- 
ors are among Clemson’s first squad of 
more than 100. The Tigers have 31 let- 
ter-men. 

That’s the state of the gridiron na- 
tion. Hold your hats for some wild Sat- 
iddy afternoon “T” parties. 


Rubber or Iron? 


Of what sort of stuff is Bob Feller’s 
right arm made? Baseball fans may well 
begin to wonder when they consider the 
furious pace the Cleveland speedballer is 
maintaining. 

Next question is: Will he “burn out” 
that arm this season in knocking off pitch- 
ing recards like so many clay pigeons? 

As early as July Feller became the 
only active pitcher to chalk up 20 victo- 
ries in four successive working years. He 
nabbed this record only three days after 
his 19th victory—one day short of his 
customary rest. a 

No Strings Attached. Proof that he 
gives his blazing ball all he’s got is found 
in his consistent striking out of five to 
ro men, win or lose. He had 280 strike- 
outs to his credit Aug. 23 against the all- 
time record of Rube Waddell (343) for a 
season. 

He pitched a one-hit shutout with a 
strained back in bandages. 

The wonder is that the batters ever 
get a hit off him for they have only a 
fraction of a second to judge the ball and 
get their bat around to hit it. Rapid 
Robert’s speed was tabulated at 98.6 
mph by an Army measuring device. That 
means his fast ball travels 145 ft. per 
second—another record. 

‘« Robert isn’t worried about “burning 
out.” He plans to barnstorm (and pitch) 
for a month after the regular season. 
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“Better get a pair of those, 
new B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
rubber heels with the special 
non-slip feature!” And... 
extra wear where you need it 
means more miles per foot. 


LOOSE 
SCREWS 


wit Plastic Wood 


EASY’! No skill re- 
quired. Handles 
like putty... and 


hardens into wood. 
IN CANS 


OR TUBES 


WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 


PLASTIC 







NS 


GOING ON? 







TUNE in Mutual networks every 





Saturday and enjoy the Purina 
Mills Show, “Op’ry House Mati- 
née” and the latest news brought 
to you direct from Washington by 
the editors of PATHFINDER. 
Consult your newspaper for the 
exact time of program over your 
Mutual station. 











































HENRY HALZLITT. He makes economics easy. 


Economics Made Easy 


Some will call Henry Hazlitt, New 
York Times editorial writer, old fashioned 
for his book Economics ‘in One Lesson 
(Harper: $2). He will be attacked by 
other economists and probably ignored in 
economic practice; but the fact remains 
that to most readers he will make sense. 

He will also leave his reader with the 
grave conviction that present economic 
practices in this country are bad and 
short sighted. 

The basic fault, says Hazlitt, is that 
we have come to regard only the immedi- 
ate effects of a given economic policy 
while ignoring the long-run results; and 
too often we see only the effects on a 
single group instead of on all groups. 

Spending. For example, take the 
ever-popular theory that governments 
should provide full employment by public 
works. True, says Hazlitt, if.the Govern- 
ment builds a bridge in a certain com- 
munity, it does provide some jobs in that 
community, but the country as a whole is 
taxed to pay for it. Their tax-reduced in- 
BBB BBP DP PPP PP" PPP PPP PPI 

Economic Don'ts 


The solution is never to reduce 
supplies arbitrarily, to prevent further 
inventions or discoveries, or to support 
people for continuing to perform a 
service that has lost its value. Yet this 
is what the world has repeatedly sought 
to do by protective tariffs, by the de- 
struction of machinery ... by a thou- 
sand restriction schemes. This is the 
insane doctrine of wealth through scar- 
city.—Henry Hazlitt. 

PB PPP PP PP PP PPP PPP PP PDI 
comes mean lower purchasing power which 
in turn means fewer jobs in private indus- 
try outside the one community. And to 
those who believe that the Government can 
spend and spend simply by increasing the 
national debt, the author argues flatly that 
all Government expenditures must be paid 
for eventually. 


Unions. Although Hazlitt is not op- 
posed to labor unions used simply to in- 
sure the warker a wage equal to his pro- 
ductivity, he finds many of labor unions’ 
current practices hurt instead of help the 
worker. An example is the common belief 
that more jobs are, provided if the em- 
ployer is forced to hire more men than he 
actually needs for a specific job. In the 
long run, points out Hazlitt, if the em- 
ployer makes insufficient profits to main- 
tain the output of his industry, he will 
provide fewer jobs, 

Likewise, the current viewpoint that 
it is better to spend all than to save is a 
mistake when looked at from a long term 
view. Savings, says the author, are iden- 
tical with investments and investments 
mean more industries to produce more 
goods and provide more jobs. 

The final proof of good economic prac- 
tices is increased production, says Hazlitt, 
for without production there cannot be a 
satished demand. People can only pay for 
goods with goods, and any restrictions 
either by government or labor or employ- 
ers which make goods scarcer is bad 
economics. 

This is Henry Hazlitt’s lesson in eco- 
nomics. It is a good lesson recommended 
for all who like to learn under an intelli- 
gent, eloquent teacher. 


The Bells, Bells, Bells 


Take one Hollywood press agent; put 
him in the middle of a raw, ugly mining 
town; add the coffin of an actress, a good 
and a bad priest, and an ample measure 
of complicated emotions—and pretty soon 
something will start cooking. 

The proof is in Russell Janney’s new 
novel, The Miracle of the Bells (Prentice- 
Hall: $3), where the hero, Bill Dunnigan, 
arrives in Coaltown, Pa., and in just four 
days stirs up a round of events that takes 
Janney 250,000 words to describe. 

He stirred them up, strangely enough, 
with church bells. His dead love had liked 
church bells, had requested that they be 
rung at her funeral. Dunnigan, complying 
in press agent style, arranged for every 
church in Coaltown to ring its bell con- 
tinuously for four days and four nights. 

The "Miracle." The most significant 
result of this protracted bell-ringing was 
in the hearts of the Coaltown people; and 
it is this revival of faith and goodness 
which is the “miracle of the bells.” 

Outside of a novel, such a wholesale 
turning from the mean and petty to love 
and Christian practices would indeed be a 
miracle. And, despite the sincerity and 
high ideals of the author, it is somewhat 
hard to take as realistic here, 


Ochs of “The Times” 


When Adolph S. Ochs died in -1935 
the President of the United States sent 
a magnificent wreath. The Tennessee legis- 
lature suspended session. Every business 
house in Chattanooga closed. All over 
America the telegraph wires of the Asso- 
ciated Press were hushed for two minutes. 
New York’s mayor proclaimed a day of 
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mourning. All this for a man whose only 











means the equipment is built stronger and 
better to serve longer at lower cost. Get more 
for your money — buy from the dealer who 


op- claim to distinction was the creation of a 
) In- newspaper. ~ 
pro- That newspaper, of course, was The 
ions’ New York Times and the story of the man 
the who raised it from the ruins of bank- 
elief ruptcy and insignificance to its present 
em- pinnacle of distinction is told in An Honor- eteee leoee, 
n able Titan by Gerald Johnson (Harper: fo ns . 
the $3.50). ° yr) ° 
em- Capital: $12.50. Adolph S. Ochs : Tested and Proved : 
ain- began his newspaper career at the age of : POULTRY EQUIPMENT : 
will 11 in Knoxville, Tenn. His mild, kindly e e 
father was not very good at making a liv- trate tr Pree 
that ing and to help out, little Adolph got a 
is a job carrying papers. From carrier he Built for- Profitable 
erm progressed to printer's devil, then to 
den- printer, until finally at the age of 20 he of ?P lt P. d ti 
ents borrowed money to make a down pay- oe” Ou. ry TO Uc 10 
nore ment on The Chattanooga Times and with 
hag a tte : Raeyn : Before you lay out your money be sure that 
PO PIASS 6 SPS capital he began you are getting the best buy—equipment that 
— his career as a publisher. re Will help you make more money from poultry. 
zlitt, For 18 years he was content to be a \ Look for the HUDSON “Diamond H” on 
be a prosperous, civic-minded but little known , fountains, feeders, nests and brooders. This 
’ for Southern publisher. Then a real estate # / familiar trademark means “Tested and Proved” 
ions boom changed his destiny. Ochs invested fay to provide the Best equipment ter raising 
? 7 : : ; ~ healthier, stronger, more profitable poultry... 
loy- heavily, lost heavily, became so in debt 


bad 


that even his beloved and still successful 
Times was endangered. To save himself | 


eco- he made a last desperate gamble, bor- sells the HUDSON “Diamond H” line. 
ided rowed more money and bought the then H. D. HUDSON MANUP ACTORING COMPANY 
-elli- highly unprofitable New York Times. © 1906 W.0.m. WEG. CO. Chisegn, llinois 

















It is this latter phase of Och’s career “ 
which is by far the most interesting part 
of f Johnson’ s biography. 

Penny Paper. Joseph Pulitzer, White- 
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put law Reid, William Randolph Hearst and Bie = 
ning Charles A. Dana were already enthroned _ aS 
rood as New York journalists when the un- 
it TAKE EASY ORDERS 
sure known country editor, again operating on N 
soon little more than hope, took over the strug- jor Au 
gling Times and began to beat them at 
new their own game. He reduced the price of 
tice- the Times to 1¢, thereby upping its circu- S 
igan, lation, installed the now famous motto BIGGEST Jl ‘eole) " 
four “All the news that’s fit to print,” on the BARGAIN 
akes front page and set out to live up to it. | a IN AMERICA 
a 4 oa ¢ - . . roe arwin, Triumph, Breeder 
As a picture of the period in which | wand Cottage Tulip Bulbe.mar- Thisis money-making time! Just call on friends,others 
ugh, Ochs lived and for memorable incidents in rainbow colors guaranteed to ~-during spare hours or fulltime. Folks buy charming 
os “ti . 7... , : flower 4 years. new Artistic Christmas greetings on sight. New Pe 
liked the history of The New York Times, An ems ten necetey Christmas cards with gender’s name 25 for $1 and up, retail. 
y be Honorable Titan is thoroughly enjoyable € PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for | BIG VARIETY OF MONEY-MAKERS 
CS d inf “es FRE fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- Sensational box assortments boost 
ying ; and informative. age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE . . . rofits—21 — **Feature” $1 assort- 
very prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 3) rofit. Other $1.00 
? Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and addressto 1 money-makers: wor atte ee ous, 
con- Dept. R-1904 Ate Weeots ater colo 
Gift i m oth A sO 
chts MICHIGAN BULB co. Grond Rapids 2, Mhigan eet CARN rin PERSON AL Stationery. 
igh RNING NOW. Get sam- 
icant ples on approval. WRITE TODAY. 
tp ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
was C/ 750 Way Street, Elmira, N. ¥- 
and 
— @> KILLS TICKS |S TROUT’S 
esale Sponge your dog with (or dip him 
love in) Sponge-Away solution; you kill NEW F A LL c ATALOG 
the ticks which are making your Just Out! Farm Bargains from Coast to 
be a dog miserable. Sponge-Away also Coast. Mailed Free. STROUT REALTY 
and kills fleas, lice; allays itching, 255-EA 4th Ave., 453 S. Spring, 
: checks scratching; promotes heal- New York 10, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
what ing, hair regrowth; helps dog get 
over Summer Eczema from fleas. ~~ 
Get 25c bottle (makes one quart) =— a oem e-'a:\ 
weed from pet, drug or department a j 
at store and free your dog of ticks | © Mayr ACTOR 
; without delay, Fells Tree, Cuts Log SA 
WwW 
A ky oh uel. Thousands of satisfied 
1935 A PULVEX QUALITY DOG PRODUCT users. Big labor saver, Low price. FREE BOOK & PRICE LIST. 
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= supplying DDT and other profitable products 
over to farmers. No experience or capital required. RB T ne Marble and Granite Memorials 
aust have auto and good references, Permanent, _ LE of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
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utes. . ort, Illinois — paid Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
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KILL RATS 


WITH 


TAT-ANTU 


Rid your home of rats and their menace 
te your health and property. Use TAT 
Formula 83... s0 powerful one lick kills 
rats. Contains ANTU, remarkably effective 
new rodenticide, tested and used by U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


Ready to use. No mixing. Tasteless, pre- 
baiting unnecessary, Kills three ways—as 
feeding beit, drinking bait, and tracking 
dust. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Get TAT Formula 83 from your dedier. 
Available in 3 popular sizes. If he cannot 
supply you, mail coupon below. 
ptt nok eorteue res CSS ee aaa, 
| ©. E UNCK CO,, INC. (P 9-46) H 
Montclair, N. J. 
! Please send FREE booklet, “Rats—Their Habits | 
and Control.” Also $ 1.00 can of TAT Formula 83. | 
(C) $1.00 Enclosed [J Send C.0.D. 


CONTAINING ANTU 


“ASTHMADOR 


— Helps %-aa) Save the Day” 


Inhale the rich, aromatic 
fumes of DR. R. SCHIFF- 
INNALANT  WiANN’S ASTHMADOR 
TREATMENT the next time you have an 
attack of bronchial asthma. ASTHMADOR 
is inexpensive — easy to use — nothing to take 
internally —a dependable, effective treatment 
that helps relieve the agony of the attack — 
aids distressed breathing. Sold ‘by druggists 
everywhere under our money-back guarantee 
—three convenient forms: ASTHMADOR 
powder, cigarettes or pipe mixture, 


HE 
TIME TESTED 


DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
.»»MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 

scratches continually, it’s probably 

not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist’s discovery—Dr. Merrick’s SULFO- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes... 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box K-186, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


Cen SULFODENE 


GREETING CARDS 


Turn spare hours into cash taking orders for America’s leading 
line of distinctive greeting cards. 8 Christmas card assort- 
ments .. . 14 other greeting card assortments. A BIG line 

- @ QUALITY line! Several assortments with Scripture 
texts and Christian verses. 


Send for descriptive wholesale and retail price list — Today! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept.36 Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Music 


Needlework 


Columbia has Andre Kostelanetz but 
RCA-Victor boasts Fritz Kreisler and or- 
dinarily that would give Victor a big edge. 
However, with the recent Kreisler pro- 
gram for comparison, it must be admitted 
that the Kostelanetz orchestrations of 
Kreisler’s own tunes have more life and 
more lilt. 

The Columbia album combines on 
three 12-inch records the delightful Ca- 
price Viennois, Tambourin Chinois, The 
Old Refrain, Stars in My Eyes, Liebeslied 
and Liesbesfreud. Even Fritz himself 
must appreciate the honor given him here 
(M-614). 

This seems to be the season for fid- 
dles, one of which decorates the album of 
Brahms Hungarian Dances, played by 
Erica Morini for RCA-Victor, a series of 
three excellent 1o-inchers. Miss Morini 
exhibits a smoothness of tone, skillful 
technique and the perfection that comes 
only with years, playing such numbers as 
the No. 17 F-sharp Minor, the No. 6 B- 
Flat, the No. 7 A-Major, the No. 5 G- 
Minor, the No. 7 in the same key; and the 
No. 8 A-Minor. That joy of all violinists, 
a good accompanist, is Miss Morini’s boast 
in Artur Balsam. The set (M-1053) is a 
distinguished addition to Miss Morini’s 
recorded repertoire which includes the 
Vivaldi Sonata in D, and compositions of 
Wieniawski, Gounod and Ravel. 

Cole Porter Review. RCA-Victor 
keeps up on the movies and so, paralleling 
the Warner Brothers production, Night 
and Day, which glorifies the life of Cole 
Porter, a Cole Porter Review, music of 
Porter hits played by David Rose and his 
orchestga, is current and good. There are 
three 16-inch discs on which are plattered 
What Is This Thing Called Love, I’ve Got 
You Under My Skin, Begin the Beguine, 
Love for Sale, Easy to Love, In the Still 
of the Night, I Get a Kick Out of You, 
and the name tune Night and Day. The 
music is the record of a career in musical 
shows. 


Win, Place, Show 


Annie Oakley, legendary heroine of 
Irving Berlin’s new musical, Annie Get 
Your Gun, never missed a shot. With the 
score to the show, Berlin has almost 
equaled Annie’s record. 

In Dr. John Peatman’s weekly list of 
the popular songs played most often on 
the air, first three places went to songs 
from Annie: They Say It’s Wonderful, 
Doing What Comes Naturally, and I’ve 
Got the Sun in the Morning. A fourth 
song, Who Do You Love, I Hope, was 
high on the list. 

Music publishers can’t remember any 
other composer achieving such success. 
They were more surprised because the 
songs came from a Broadway musical, 
seen by comparatively few, rather than a 


movie which could be seen by millions. 

But music is what comes naturally to 
58-year-old Irving Berlin. He can’t read 
a note, can’t transcribe his compositions, 
and plays the piano with one finger, and in 
one key—F sharp. Nevertheless, Berlin 
has turned out songs that have been 
hummed, whistled and sung throughout 
the civilized world. 

Berlin’s story is Horatio Alger. His 
father, a rabbi, brought him to America 
from Siberia when he was only 4. Moses 
Baline settled down in New York’s crowded 
lower East side. The family was large, 
and very poor, and little Isadore quit 
school to sell papers when he was only 7. 
Later, he got a job as a singing waiter in 
Mike Salter’s East side saloon. There his 


music started. 


A rival saloon featured a song written 
by one of its waiters. Mike, the proprietor, 
decided he must have one, too. So Isadore 
Baline wrote his first song, Marie from 
Sunny Italy. He signed it I. Berlin, 
Marie earned only 33¢ in royalties, but it 
made Irving Berlin a professional song 
writer. 

Ragtime Band. While at Mike’s Ber- 
lin wrote a song called Alexander and His 
Clarinet, It was a flop, but years later he 
dug it out, and changed the lyrics, Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band became one of his 
top hits. 

Good Works. Irving Berlin earned, 
and lost, a fortune. In 1930, he had to 
borrow money to back his show As Thou- 
sands Cheer. But the show was a success, 
and he was on his way to earning another 
fortune. Berlin, who has his own publish- 
ing firm, gave the $100,000 royalties from 
God Bless America to the Boy and Girl 
Scouts. His money from This Js the Army 
went to Army Emergency Relief. 

Berlin doesn’t believe in inspiration, 
has no use for artistic temperament. His 
flops, and there have been flops, he feels 
are due to lack of work and carelessness 
on his part. “You can’t rhyme sweeter 
with Aida,” says Berlin, “and expect suc- 
cess.” 


Vandamm 


ONE-TWO-THREE. New Berlin tunes are fops. 
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“Cough again, Marvin, that was our last balll” 


Plain Cussed 


In summer we wish it were freezing, 
In winter we wish it were hot. 
On human perverseness 
A comment with terseness— 
We want it whatever it’s not. 
H. W. Jones 


They Say 


In 10 years, George Bernard Shaw 
will know whether the first hundred years 
are the hardest. 

The Mead Committee is looking into 
the law and the profits. 

The “iron curtain” is not a good back- 
drop for peace. 

It will take more than Gen. Marshall 
to mend broken China, 

It’s a wonder the Maritime Union 
didn’t hold out for porthole-to-porthole 
pay. 

In 1836, the national debt was paid 
and a surplus was returned to the various 
states. (It says here! ) 

If he ever sat down and figured it out 
with a pencil, the average workingman 
would conclude that there’s no such thing 
as a “lucky” strike. 

There’s nothing wrong with the world 
that a good stiff dose of good hard work 
wouldn’t cure, 

New Russian diplomatic policy is to 
pick on things American. Ah, yes; “Pan 
America.” 


Fanfare 


The entrance of the umpires at the 
Cleveland American League ball park has 
become a high spot in the proceedings. A 
15-piece swing band entertains the cus- 
tomers before each game. After the field 
is cleared for the game there is a moment 
of silence—then the band strikes up Three 
Blind Mice—and in walk the umpires! 


Political Confuser 


Recently, while rifling the waste- 
basket of the Congressional Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Papers, I discov- 
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Try My Way of Living 
@ forJust90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioz 


“‘are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion Learn to Cc tie 


upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- period nst=— 


mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 

RHEUMATISM, 
NERVOUSNESS 
INDIGESTION 
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“Had a bad case of neuritis 
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tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 

FREE BOOK ‘2 [common Aiments 

In his new 24 page illustrated book. “Your Health and the Next 90 Days.” Mr. 

Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures _ + 







mental depression? 
“If your answer to any of these ques- 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
AU"WhiLtAa, ‘oleh Wart Cont con 
4 » no est Coast con- 
ditioning expert. OVERWEIGHT 
Tes new) And Many Other 
h Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, 
ponsure, nutritions! Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and” other 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 
it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 














































“Have gained rs pet, ' EE GRENeReRgEEEeEE SS SSE SST Rees esse eS SRESEEEEEEESES eee eeeeeeeees 
wanted. Ne col ® = THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-U2. Send 
sickness al] one! or other 542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A, one ou - 

Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please 
aesee ot yy postpaid, a copy of ‘“‘Your Health and the Next 
Points. 
health greatly iapsonn et H 
Mr. L. G. R. g NAME 
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KILLS 
}Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 


YOU CAN USE EM 
MORE THAN ONCE! 


Over 100 designs for towels, lunch- 











Spray Ag Sg ag oy Kills eon sets, baby things, etc. Suitable 

Soyey Groote and Sochrosches, = ants. terend Psu “ee for textile painting, embroidery or 
saturate litter Socths. ‘Also kills nits. FOR COLDS—Sp applique. No. 9499—perky 

to contro! thick mist over birds in closed house me knots, birds on the wing, flow- 

times a day. Ask your dealer or W ers, a graceful basket, designed for 


Coccidiosis.  TXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MO. your pillow slips. Each one transfers 
2, 3 of more times. Ask for Aunt 
Martha's Hot Iron Transfers at 
department and variety stores or 
send 10c_to 3956H Central, Kansas 
City 29,MMo. State pattern number. 


\ual Martha's 57 R2" 
el 





Here is the Easiest Way to 


I want new writers to cash hundreds of F be E E 
checks for $1 to $100, offered each week, 
No previous experience necessary. Sead 

INFORMATION 


postcard for information—FREE, 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
447-P Independence Bidz. Colorado Springs, Cole, 
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THANSFERS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
Many beautiful low cost de- 14° 







ONE-MAN SAWMILL (*E&55 THAN 





nes’, To Turn Trees Into Money j—_—| sim without agent's 
Makes Lumber , BELSAW MODELS ———) ssion. "satisfaction 
‘Jiengths. Patented Mechani- -————) Sestend ts catalog. Paemais 






Feed, accurate set works and 

itive dogs. Use tractor or old auto 

7: Ry ne for low cost power qoeppente caf Send 
ey oon Pa yd for pacts, 


rd tod 
SFand Gatslog of Woodworking 


BELSAW ‘MACHINERY a ™ 
SS a ee ee eee ee 1851-G, 3542 Main Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


CT @aBE SURE—PLANT THIS FALL 


TRAWBERRIES 


Fal! is the idea! time to plant Strawberries. They get a better start. GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blesxed reliet 
Don’t wait until spring. Be sure of your plants save disappoint- ; y ; 
ment. More fully described in our fall catalog. Also real bargains ORTHO CO., 111 W. 63 ST., Dept. 4K, N. ¥. C. 24 
in tat bulbs, Phiox. Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit plants of | PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


m TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
fH Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
Hweak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
oot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx al! 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 












PIMPLES + BLACKHEADS 


Mfast! CHRISTMAS CARDS ; 


MAZING “ OILETTE™ CARDS (25 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—preferred by 
many murses and certain hospitals! elieves pim- 
ples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for eas 


x. ntings. Designs lens never 
fore'o ee Sa removal. Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicat 





ewer Agsortments. New Galli 

m ew ’ Ty 
atures clever seas. Op pto100 pret. ¢ u T ‘ Cc U R SOAP AND 
co.28 Dept. a2o- OINTMENT 





PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. ¢20-, St.Louls,Mo. 








PATENTS Write for informa | PTET TAREE . 









an inventor should CAN'T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS OR POULTRY! 


— —_-- Ha. ha' No rat is smart enough to fool the amazing 

. new HAVAHART trap No springs, no jaws — 
trap has open ends and rat marches right in for 
bait. and is caught’ Send postal for tree booklet 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
HAVAHART 173 Water Street, Ossining, N.Y- 


345 Columbian Bidg. Washington 1, D. C. 
61 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
ENJOYING LIFE 


Nothing adds so much to pleasant liv- 
ing as hot and cold running water in 
bathroom, kitchen and laundry. Wher- 
ever you live, you can have completely 
automatic running water service with a 
famous Myers Water System, operating 
dependably and economically over the 
years. See the many unusual features 
of the new “H” Series Ejecto and the 
complete line of qual- 
ity Myers Water Sys- 
tems. Mail coupon for 


free booklet. 






THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. D-72, Ashland, Ohio 


Send your new water system book. 
NAME 


TOWN 








MOCCASINS BY MAIL 


e” 
t ty 
U.S. Army Sizes For 
Ow & 
4 deotner! ALL 
SEND NO MONEY 
i “Every inch L-E-A-T-H-E-R excep? the non-mark- 
5 ing sole, and that’s husky rubber. Adjustable 
rf ankle-fit. Raw-hide laces. See, feel that quality. 


‘ [_] Send Huskies COD sizes marked 
@, $3.95 plus postage. 

(CO! enclose 

check or M.0. 

Send postpaid. [~ wom, 

Include style |~ soy | 






ee ee em me OR ee = oe OD es oe oe oe oe oN 


Orders filled day rec'd. Enclose outline of bare foot. 
Re Jordan Williams, 15 Moore St., N.Y. 4 
| 
| 
8 
t 
i 
8 
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Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief — 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 
back on returm of bottle to us, 25c at all druggists. 
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ered a copy of The Eclectics of Elemental 
Political Relativity by Dr. Etaoin Shrdlu, 
published by the Cleanand Press (4564 
pp. $2, 8s or 100 trillion pengos, fob 
Detroit). 

Dr. Shrdlu points out everything is 
relative. People are relative. You are 
your mother-in-law’s son-in-law or, possi- 
bly, daughter-in-law. Politics is, or are, 
relative. A left winger is a right winger 
to a red. A pink is a red to a middle 
roader. As a general guide, Dr. Shrdlu 
offers these definitions: 

Reactionary—a man who doesn’t be- 
lieve anything that has happened since the 
McKinley administration. 

A right winger—a man who takes his 
shoes off before going wading. 

A conservative—a Communist with a 
job. 

A middle roader—a man who follows 
the line of least conspicuousness. 

A liberal—a man with his head in the 
clouds and his ears to the ground. 

A left winger—an amateur Marxman. 

A radical—sees no difference between 
change and progress. 

A pink—turns yellow in sunlight. 

A red—turns green when he sees gold. 

A Communist—his theme song is 
“Your dime is my dime.” 

A nihilist—believes in nothing, and 
acts according to his convictions, 


Pope Haley 


Handyman 


A housewife had a refrigerator with 
a defective door catch. Repair firms told 
her they couldn’t fix it. Finally she called 
an ex-G.I. who had opened an odd jobs 
shop nearby. The veteran had spent the 
war years patching army equipment with 
whatever was at hand. 

The woman searched high and low but 
she couldn’t find any washers. However, 
she came up with some over-sized bus 
tokens her children use. “Just the thing,” 
said Joe—and he had the catch working 
in no time! 





“No silence, please.” 


Quips 


Now Britain is complaining that the 
money we are lending her is inflated dol- 
lars. We should like to point out that 
they’re the same kind of dollars we're 
using ourselves.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

O-nly P-olitical A-ction. — Dallas 
Morning News. 

The Government is offering 600,000 
compasses for sale, It is suggested it re- 
tain at least half a million of these and 
use them to determine, if possible, which 
way it is headed.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Simple Susan says she’s heard so 
much about that bomb she wonders if it’s 
safe to use an atomizer.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

Members of the new price decontrol 
board should have it soft, with nothing 
to do but lift ceilings which already have 
blown off.—Boston Daily Globe. 

“Tt is a mistake to display most of 
your merchandise in the show window,” 
asserts the editor of a merchandising jour- 
nal. The modern girl might do well to 
take note of this.—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 





“Do I ever ask you what you're doing?” 


PATHFINDER 
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and this label means the Steel is good 






You get luxurious, lasting comfort from mattresses, bed springs, 
chairs and davenports when they’re made with well-constructed 
inner-springs of steel. The same is true of automobile and bus 
seats, railroad chairs and berths, theatre and airplane seats. 
That’s why so many people agree that “the softest thing you 
can sleep on or sit on is steel.” And the U-S-S Premier Tag is 
your assurance that the springs are made of quality steel— 
backed by all the engineering skill and manufacturing knowledge 


of the world’s foremost steelmakers. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION*FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY: OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY* UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY*UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY *UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Bates Big 'n’ Little prints on crisp, silky 


combed cottons. Scaled to size, and wonderful 


#1703. 


to sew to Simplicity Printed Pattern 


a ee 
80 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13)". Y. 





